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Two. Obligations 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


PON US, as pioneer liberals, devolve two obligations. One~is-to look with 
sympathetic understanding upon the efforts of the struggling liberals in 
_ other communions. They are our unconscious allies. To deny to them the 
right to use the name “‘liberal’”’ simply because they do not yet see eye to eye with 
us is to prove that, however liberal we may be in-our theology, we are illiberal in 
spirit. By entering into sympathetic relations with them, we not only facilitate 
their progress, but we also strengthen the cause of liberalism throughout the world. 
God forbid that men who have been drawn to us by our interpretation of religion 
should be repelled from us by the arrogant way in which we parade our liberality. 
We must do more than emphasize the simplicity and reasonableness of our faith. 
We must demonstrate the beauty and serviceableness of our lives. 


The sympathetic understanding which we extend to liberal-minded men in 
other denominations we must not withhold from those within our own fellowship 
whose exercise of the right of private judgment has led them to conclusions at 
variance with those of the majority of their fellows. Shall we deny to them the 

_ freedom which we claim for ourselves? 


What could be more pathetic than that, at a time when leading men in other 
denominations are coming to recognize and exemplify the principle for which we 
have stood, we should prove recreant to it? Or that, while we deplore the appear- 
ance of Fundamentalism in other denominations, we tolerate a fundamentalism 
which is of our own making? 


The fellowship which was big enough to include Channing and Parker ought 
to be big enough to include theist and humanist to-day. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, MAY 27, 1926 
In England To-day 
DAY IN ENGLAND! It may bring forth 


peace in industry, or a European revolution, 
or a new world epoch. Nobody knows. All that 
may be said is that in the present enormous resist- 
ance to labor conditions there is, first, a deep psy- 
chological cause and, second, a far-reaching out- 
come. The time is filled with portents. 

As we write, it is reported that the coal miners 
reject the terms of Premier Stanley Baldwin. 
When we say the general strike is off, we know 
that means little. If there is no coal, an involun- 
tary suspension in virtually all lines of production 
will follow. No commodity is so necessary for in- 
dustry as fuel. It seems improbable that there will 
be a yielding on the part of the union mine leaders, 
for the roots of the difficulty run very deep in the 
heart of English labor. It is no ordinary struggle. 
The soul of toil feels itself wronged, and it will 
suffer many ills of the flesh, it will endure the want 
- of many creature needs, for the sake of what it 
conceives to be the larger ultimate good. It thinks 
not of itself alone, but of workers all over the world. 

The gaunt fact is that labor, by which we mean 
the organized men and women in the crafts, now 
has a universal mind and a universal conscience. 
What one suffers in England, all suffer everywhere. 
The coal strike is but a single symptom of a condi- 
tion that has its general terms in every country 
on earth. That is why hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are poured into the coffers of the miners’ 
union in their extremity by the workers in Russia. 
Similar gifts are coming from other lands, includ- 
ing our own, and messages of most efficacious sym- 
pathy are heartening “the English strikers not 


merely as miners but more particularly as com: 
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rades in an innumerable army which is feeling 
poignantly that it has been exploited and despite- 
fully used until there must be an end of it. . 
It rouses the admiration of those who sit in com- 
fortable and detached places to witness the peace- 
able quality of the hundreds of thousands of miners. 
Not a shot has been fired by or at a striker, All 
of their deliberations have been quiet and decorous, 


‘as well as intelligent and determined. Is it not a 


magnificent tribute to the lawfulness of the Eng- 
lishman that he behaves himself and respects the 
inviolability of his government? Is it not signifi- 
cant, also, that the whole great issue has passed 
beyond the dust and heat of strife to the cool and 
calm of deliberation? This is no coarse estimate 
about wages. That is only a coin, a token. The 
thing lies far inward. The time has come, the 
workers say, and many public-spirited leaders say, 
for searching the heart not of the miners but of the 
industrial system. It is impersonal, and that is 
why the issue makes a general appeal. The men 
are not grim about it, but they are firm. The sym- 
pathy of virtually all people, we believe, is with 
them. 

It was Ramsay MacDonald who said the other day 
that the change must come by the birth of a new 
spirit. ‘There should be,” he said, “more ‘we’ and 
fewer ‘I’s’ in business.” That saying explains why 
THE REGISTER is printing this editorial. We would 
not touch the subject if it were primarily economic. 
The problem is personal, it is social, it is ethical, it 
is spiritual. The question is not, What will produce 
more goods? The question is, What will produce 
a willing worker? Not economics, but psychology, — 
is the touchstone. It is a religious issue. 

Workmen want to feel that they belong to the 
industry in which they work. They seek assurance 
that they are in the family, and not just hired sery- 
ants. They resent inordinate display of wealth 
while they themselves are in want. They know 
that wealth, which they have worked in common to 
produce, “never reaches the common table.” And 
so the “community must be far more ready than it 
has been to listen to how this community of in- 
terest can be brought about and employers be more 
ready than they are to take on hearts as well as 
hands.” 

This is the spirituality of the struggle. Labor 
abhors force and violence; strikes hurt labor. But 
it will not be spiritually inactive any longer. Labor 
now has power. Labor will use it, but not unjustly. 
They—that is, their wise leaders—know better. 
What they do must square with social justice and 
common well-being. 

The old industrial ideas of individual property, 
says an eminent English University leader, Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead, are not suited to modern in- 
dustrialism. He believes that the state must enter 
industry. He is not sure of the way this shall come 
about. Socialism is one way, but it is not neces- 
sarily the right way. He believes what we believe, 
that some kind of state control and organi 
will be carried out in England. - 

Industry, like education, has got beyond er 


‘management, It is too. big. It must be-taken ov 


ets 
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and made the people’s own. It England runs trne 
to form, there will be no revolution, but a speeding- 
up of the government to effect the change peace- 
ably. Somehow, before the crash comes, our kins- 
men usually do the necessary thing. There is Ire- 
land, for example. It is likely, as Professor White- 
head says, that not the political liberals but the 
conservatives will do this important work. If the 
government reads the signs in the sky, the present 
strike will not have cost too much. To turn re- 
sentment into patient confidence is the immediate 
opportunity of those in political power. It is to 
them, and not to the owners of industry, that the 
world looks expectantly. A new day must dawn. 
May it come in peace! 


Unfortunate for Youth 


HAT IS CALLED the youth movement is 

one-half myth. We have said so before. But 
it seems a totally real thing to some people. There 
are always among us persons who simply must 
start something. Otherwise they perish. If to 
their creative gift they add the gift of speech and 
of writing, their propulsive powers are increased 
an hundredfold. And so we hear strange things. 
This is the day for words in print and mouth; it 
is the day of conventions, resolutions, protests, cam- 
paigns, and urgent books made overnight. So it 
has befallen youth. Youth in metamorphosis! 

Nothing is more exaggerated than the impres- 
sion that youth is now profoundly different from 
youth of yesterday. Those who were youth simply 
grew up without the aid of propagandists, Yet 
there is a difference—in results. We sympathize 
deeply with a university president, John W. Hoff- 
man, of Ohio Wesleyan, who says, “It is most un- 
fortunate that the analyst, the exploiter, and the 
promoter have focused their enterprising genius 
on the youth of to-day.” One of the unfortunate 
things is the presumption, in consequence of the 
promoter’s work, that youth has the wisdom of his 
elders and is able to settle life’s most complex prob- 
lems. Youth’s own conduct has been made to suffer 
by the new self-determination imputed to him by his 
exploiters. Youth ought to be let alone, or nearly 
So. 

Dr. Hoffman says, “We have heard them flattered 
and flagellated, cajoled and threatened, accused of 
having all the vices or possessing all the reforming 
virtues of a new era. It is a marvel that the aver- 
age student maintains poise, serenity, and loyalty 
to great ideals in view of the criticism, flattery, 
and publicity to which he is subjected.” 

We believe that youth is the time of intellectual 
and spiritual acquisitiveness. Youth gathers the 
stuff of which he makes his life. It is normally the 
most individualistic period in his career. That does 
not mean it is antisocial. When one is in the busi- 
ness of making oneself, one requires discrimination, 
loneliness, and an indomitable determination not to 
be massed into flat impersonality. After a youth 
gets his bearings, he is ready for movement. And 
then he is no longer youth. 


- The Christian Register 
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Better Theological Education 


6.5 aes EXPECTATION S are aroused by the prom- 
ised number of the Western Unitarian to be 
devoted to a survey and critique of theological 
education. Our foresighted and wise colleague, 
Curtis W. Reese, says that the issue will contain 
a diversity of opinion from representatives in our 
communion. The removal of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School to Chicago, which he notes, should 
mean not only a physical change but a curricular 
readjustment to meet the new needs of the denomi- 
nation and indeed of the world to be served. 

We realize with vividness that so far as our 
school of the prophets is concerned, the center of 
Unitarianism has now shifted from the East to 
the Central West. It is more significant than the 
few hundred miles suggests. There may be a pro- 
found change in our theological discipline; and in 
our opinion there will be, in time, throughout the 
church, a new measure of liberality in our attitude 
to life, a wider conception of our place in the reli- 
gious world. Under the catholic and thoroughly free 
academic influence of the University of Chicago, 
and surrounded by the half-dozen divinity schools 
of various denominations already functioning in 
the university vicinage, we ought to produce the 
best results in our coming generations of ministers. 


One Wise Priest 


NE PRIEST OF ROME speaks welcome words 

about this Mexican tragedy. He may be nearer 
right than we are, who believe his Church has been 
chiefly to blame for the troubles. His spirit is ad- 
mirable, Father John A. Ryan, whose social lib- 
eralism constantly reacts upon his theological 
absolutism, refuses to join the imprecations of 
many priests against Mexico. He cites a likely 
parallel from the history of France, and says that 
“more than one persecution of the Catholic Church 
in that country was due in part to the opposition of 
French churchmen to current social and political 
movements.” He asks, “Did not Pope Leo XIII 
feel obliged to write a letter to the French Catholics 
urging them to accept the republic and discontinue 
their project to restore the monarchy? Similar 
situations have arisen in other countries of Europe. 
Something of the same kind may well have hap- 
pened in Mexico.” 

Father Ryan will not accept the “diabolism 
theory”—that this is a purely antireligious persecu- 
tion. “The explanation is entirely too simple to 
fit the complex facts of any social and political 
disturbance or upheaval. . . . The Catholic forces, 
being human, have not always been entirely with- 
out faults.” In Mexico to-day, as in war-time, he 
says, wittily, “there is no good in the enemy’s posi- 
tion, nor any evil in ours.” This wise man pleads 
for a more judicial attitude. And though the more 
excitable Catholics do not see it, he is doing a serv- 
ice for the Church’s position and security which 
makes them seem almost enemies of her true wel- 
fare. 


The Letter from Europe 


Soria. 


HE TREATY signed in Berlin recently 

with the Soviet representative, M. 
Krestinsky, has aroused suspicions in 
France which are largely shared in Lon- 
don. The view taken in Paris is that, 
at the moment of negotiations with M. 
Krestinsky, Germany stood between the 
East and the West. It is assumed that, 
by signing the treaty with Soviet Russia, 
Germany deliberately turned her back on 
the West and her face to the East. The 
signing of the treaty is the result of 
Russia’s efforts for several months past 
to enter into relations with a capitalistic 
or “bourgeois” power of the Western 
world. These efforts have been observed 
with interest in both Paris and London. 
What could not be accomplished, for vari- 
ous reasons, in the British and the French 
capitals, has been accomplished, at last, 
in Berlin. Such, at least, is the French 
interpretation of the recent negotiations. 


IT IS SUSPECTED in Paris that, by 
tying herself up in defense of Russia 
in the event of international complications 
to come, Germany has turned her back 
on the treaty of Locarno, and has made 
her own entrance into the council of the 
League of Nations next autumn, as was 
expected, somewhat problematical. It is 
also questioned in Paris if Germany has 
not violated her pledges in joining the 
League of Nations. , 

Germany’s purpose in signing on the 
dotted line was, of course, to secure to 
herself a market for the future to the 
East. This object she has apparently 
attained by the letter of the treaty. What 
other purposes are served by the provisions 
of the agreement with Soviet Russia are 
‘a matter of uneasy speculation in the 
great West on which Germany is reported 
to have definitely turned her back. 

It remains to be seen to what extent 
Germany has receded from the agreement 
reached at Locarno, and how far she has 
modified her pledges under the League of 
Nations. This situation will be made clear 
on the first occasion when Germany’s 
duties under the League of Nations 
Covenant come into conflict with her posi- 
tion under the treaty with Soviet Russia 
by reason of a disagreement between 
Russia and a nation under the protection 
of the League of Nations. 

The French evidently suspect a hidden 
purpose in the treaty between Moscow 
and Berlin. It cannot be gainsaid that 
Berlin did not intend to place itself in a 
position to subordinate German interests 
to Russian or to hazard her entrance into 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
But it is evident that Germany has 
pledged itself to afford protection and aid 
to Russia in the event of a difference 
with a nation under the protection o the 
League of Nations. 

It is thus assumed that, in certain con- 
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Germany’s Treaty with Russia 


tingencies, such as a renewal of the League 
of Nations’ boycott against Russia, Ger- 
many has placed itself in a position to 
choose between Russia and the world- 
wide interest represented by the League 
of Nations. Such an area of moral twi- 
light. is not welcome to the Western 
nations. The publication of the text of 
the treaty, which lacks secret clauses and 
private undertakings, would eliminate 
the element of doubt that envelopes the 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
HERE COMES THE PRINCE! 


Gustavus Adolphus, who will succeed to 
the Swedish crown, has arrived on our 
shores, chiefly to participate in the un- 
veiling of the Ericsson Monument, in 


Washington, on May 29. He is a great 

patron of Oriental studies, and is noted 

for his part in archeological excava- 

tions. Among churchmen he is beloved 

for his work for unity, the Stockholm 

Conference of Christians last year being 
largely his inspiration 


SSS SS 


Western mind. None of the Western 
powers, any more than the League of 
Nations itself, has undertaken to affirm its 
opposition to the treaty between Germany 
and Russia. They are clearly waiting 
for the publication of the text of the 
treaty, or its filing with the secretariat 
of the League, to determine their attitude 
upon it. But the text of the treaty has 
not been made public from any source, 
despite Germany’s interest to publish its 
provisions. The Western world is not dis- 
turbed by what it knows about the pro- 
visions of the agreement, but by what it 
suspects. The area of doubt could easily 
be dispelled by the publication by Ger- 
many of the full text of the treaty. 
After the World War and following so 
close upon the wide suspicion of both Ger- 


many and Russia, this is not a situation 
of uncertainty that can be treated with 
mental composure. So far as Russia is 
concerned, the activities of her diplomats 
in recent months have not been such as 
to add to the world’s sense of security. 

To the economic features of the treaty 
no power has taken exception, either 
through its diplomatic machinery or its 
press. The world seems to direct toward 
Germany the suspicion, however, that she 
has chosen between two paths—the path 
with the Western powers, and that with 
the one Eastern power which is opposed 
to the League of Nations and all that it 
aims to accomplish. Of course, the com- 
munity of interest between Russia and 
Germany is obvious. Deprived of her 
normal markets, Germany is bound to seek 
a new market. Apparently she has found 
it. To that provision of the treaty which 
establishes a close commercial contact 
between Germany and Russia, no power 
takes exception. In the course of time, 
undoubtedly, the two countries will find 
themselves in increasingly closer business 
relations. In Germany, Soviet Russia has 
undoubtedly found a link with the Western 
world which will prove of increasing 
utility to herself in the future. The un- 
certainty of the Western mind has to do 
with the large area of possibilities behind 
this simple situation which deals with 
realities. What Europe fears is that, by 
signing this treaty, Germany has bound 
herself to action with Russia in certain 
contingencies, such as an attack upon 
Russia by a member of the League of © 
Nations, which may prove unfavorable to 
the world’s desire to prevent the out- 
break of future wars. This phase of the 
Situation resolves itself to an important 
course by Germany—either to abandon its 
declared desire to act with the League of 
Nations or to modify the terms of its 
agreement with Russia. 


CONCERNING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
of Russia in any international situation, — 
there is considerable doubt in the West. 
The time when a secret word from a 
secret place in Russia would send yast 
armies made up of Caucasians, Mongo- 
lians, and peasants on the march is long 
past. But the zeal of the new economie 
faith is still strong in Russia—all the 
stronger because the zealots of the new 
economic system are mentally incapable 
of grasping its true significance. Europe 
is anxious to avoid a clash with this 
inchoate mass. It is making every effort 
to guard itself against a possible clash 
with the hordes of Soviet Russia. , 

In my own opinion, it is not Germany 
that will make the military rise of Soviet 
Russia a possibility through the instru- 
mentality of the treaty recently RiEnee In 


Berlin. 
Se Toxsonorr, 


FEW YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 

Middle West changes one’s perspec- 
tive. Things which were once considered 
all-important fade into insignificance, 
while things which were once of no im- 
mediate concern take their place among 
the fundamentals. Where Unitarian 
churches are numerous and the individual 
members highly esteemed, it is easy to 
stress differences. 
narrow denominationalism. Where Uni- 
tarianism is on the firing line, in a com- 
munity where all the churches are waging 
a heroic battle against the complete pa- 
ganizing of American civilization, one be- 
comes aware of those moral and spiritual 
values which are the common property of 
all churches which bear the name of the 
Nazarene. Under such conditions the 
question is not, Shall the Unitarian con- 
ception of Christianity dominate the fu- 
ture of religion in America? but, Can 
Christianity itself survive? Or if it sur- 
vive, shall it be in the static form 
championed by the Fundamentalists or in 
the dynamic form familiar to religious 
liberals? 

Religion is not a position to be held nor 
a body of opinion to be imposed by au- 
thority. It is primarily a movement, a 
growth. The moment it ceases to grow, 
it begins to die. This accounts for the 
survival of Christianity. Beginning as a 
Jewish sect, it accommodated itself to the 
Gentile world by making a synthesis of 
Hebrew ethics, Greek metaphysics, and 
Oriental mysticism. Upon the ruins of 
the Roman Empire it built up a Church 
which for more than a thousand years 
dominated the religious thought and life 
of Europe. Then came the Rtformation, 
and the division of Christianity into 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

To-day we are witnessing what has been 
called a new Reformation.. Protestantism, 
itself threatens to divide into Fundamen- 
talism and Modernism—or as Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake prefers to call it, Fundamentalism, 
Institutionalism, 
The Fundamentalists stand for the old 
order, the old theology, the old creeds. 
They would not only suppress liberal 
preaching in every pulpit, but also ex- 
clude liberal teaching from all state-sup- 
ported schools. At the opposite extreme 
are the Experimentalists, small in num- 
ber but increasingly influential. They 
would approach religion in the scientific 
spirit—prove all things and hold fast to 
the good. Between these two extremes are 
the Institutionalists, intent upon preserv- 
ing the institutions of religion even at the 
expense of intellectual integrity—as though 
a religion purchased at such a price would 
be worth anything at all! 

What will be the attitude of Christian- 
ity in this present crisis? Will it once 
again adapt itself to new conditions and 
survive, or will it refuse to make such 
adaptation and perish? Will the present 
ee ephadeg strengthen the hold of tradi- 
j orthodoxy upon the religious life of 


The result is often a 


and Experimentalism. — 


Liberal religion at the crossroads 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


Dr. Reccord of Detroit spoke these 
words before the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union, last 
Monday. They are interesting as com- 
ing from a minister whose views have 
been modified by residence outside 
New England. 


America and so compel a new religious 
synthesis? Or will it consolidate the 
forces of liberalism and lead to the crea- 
tion of one united liberal church? Much 
depends upon the attitude of those who 
have been liberals from the beginning and 
are therefore untouched by the contro- 
versy which threatens to disrupt the 
evangelical churches. We are standing at 
the crossroads. If we can enter into sym- 
pathetic relations with liberal-minded men 
and women in all denominations, it is 
within our power to lead in a movement 
which will mean more for the religious 
life of America than anything that has 
happened since the coming of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to our shores. If we hold our- 
selves aloof, disputing the right of these 
new friends to the name liberal, criticiz- 
ing their apparent inconsistencies, demand- 
ing of them in less than a generation a 
degree of progress which we have barely 
achieved in a century, then we may find 
ourselves once more left on one side, hug- 
ging ourselves in our complacency, while 
the main stream of American Christianity 
sweeps by untroubled and undisturbed. I 
am willing to stand alone or in a minority 
group for the sake of a principle, but not 
for the sake of satisfying a mean spirit 
of sectarian prejudice or denominational 
pride. 

The religious temper of the American 
people is experiencing a great change, as 
evidenced by the appearance of federated 
churches in the city and community 
churches in the country. There is an in- 
ereasing demand that religion be articu- 
lated in terms of life rather than of 
thought, of experience rather than of 
dogma. Present-day theology must be an 
interpretation of present-day religious ex- 
perience. It can no longer be a mere echo 
of the past. In the presence of this de- 
mand the old denominational lines and 
labels and shibboleths are becoming mean- 
ingless. Leading men and women in all 
denominations are beginning to recognize 
the weakness and inefficiency which have 
resulted from a divided church. They are 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions of a 
united Christendom. 

What if this dream should be realized? 
What if, out of the present controversy, 
there should emerge a new and revitalized 
Christianity? Is there any question as to 
what must be its dominant type? This 
is not so much a matter of theology or 
polity as it is of psychology. There have 
always been in the world two opposing 
types of mind. One believes that reason 
and conscience were given to us as guides 
and that they can be trusted to give re- 
liable information concerning the reality 


“Tf | All Churches Could Forset_And Unite” 


which exists behind phenomena. The other 
distrusts these guides and believes that 
that .reality is beyond human apprehen- 
sion. It can be known only through the 
mediation of some external authority. To 
this latter type, Catholicism makes its ap- 
peal. It offers a religion of authority. 
The mission of Protestantism is to the 
former. It is a religion of freedom. And 
the tragedy of Protestantism has been its 
failure to take this type of mind seriously. 
It has failed to realize that freedom and 
authority stand at opposite poles and 
admit of no compromise or concession. 
To-day, for the first time, Protestantism 
bids fair to come into its own. The Fun- 
damentalist reliance upon an infallible 
Book and authoritative creeds has opened 
the eyes of all who are not Fundamental- 
ists to the facts that such reliance, in 
these days of enlightenment, is not only 
an anachronism but also a menace. The 
recognition of this fact insures the ulti- 
mate failure of Fundamentalism. 

With the passing of an authoritative 
book and authoritative. creeds, there is 
bound to eventuate a gradual drawing 
together of all Protestant sects. This 
may not involve the merging of all into 
a single denomination (although the 
success of the Canadian experiment is 
significant), but it must involve the dis- 
appearance of the jealousy and antagon- 
ism and strife which have so long im- 
poverished the church and crucified its 
Lord afresh. Then Horace Bushnell’s 
words will have come true. The multi- 
plicity of sects will not mean division, 
but distribution. Each denomination may 
continue to be loyal to its particular 
name or numerator, but all will recognize 
the existence of a common denominator, 
which, as Hutchinson has said in his 
“One Increasing Purpose,” is none other 
than Christ himself. “Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid.” 

Think what this would mean. What if 
Unitarians and Universalists could forget 
that their respective movements came into 
being as protests against the irrationality 
of the dogma of the Trinity and the in- 
humanity of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment! What if Congregationalists 
could forget that they first came into the 
world as “Separatists’! What if non- 
episcopal churches could forget that 
throughout their history they have stood 
for “the dissidence of dissent”! What if 
all churches of the Reformation could 
forget that they had their origin in 
protest against Roman Catholic abuses! 
Yes, what if the Catholic Church could 
forget that it had ever claimed to be the 
sole vicegerent of God upon the earth, and 
our Jewish friends could forget that they 
had never thought of themselves as a 
peculiar people, and all should unite in 
the great task of building the church 
universal—“lofty as the love of God and 
ample as the needs of man.” And why 
not? What is there to prevent? Only 
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the traditions and prejudices which arose 
in an age of intolerance and superstition. 
To-day, through the increased sympathy 
and understanding among thoughtful 
people in all denominations, these tradi- 
tions and prejudices are being sloughed 
off. A free church in a free state is no 
longer an ideal—it is rapidly becoming 
a reality. 

To this ideal our liberal churches have 
been consistently loyal. In spite of ob- 
loquy and abuse, we have sought to keep 
alive the original Protestant principle of 
the right of private judgment in all 
matters of faith or conduct. Acting in ac- 
cordance with this principle, we have often 
been compelled to promulgate conclusions 
at variance with the tenets of traditional 
Christianity. For this our churches have 
been excluded from councils and federa- 
tions and our clergy from ministerial 
associations. But through it all we have 
had this consolation. Each year we have 
seen an increasing number of Christian 
people from all denominations who have 
chosen this way of freedom and fellowship 
in religion and found it a highway to 
their God. 

Upon us, as pioneer liberals, devolve 
two obligations. One is to look with 
sympathetic understanding upon the efforts 
of these struggling liberals in other com- 
munions. They are our unconscious allies. 
To deny to them the right to use the 
name “liberal” simply because they do not 
yet see eye to eye with us is to prove that, 
however liberal we may be in our theology, 
we are illiberal in spirit. By entering 
into sympathetic relations with them, we 
not only facilitate their progress, but we 
also strengthen the cause of liberalism 
throughout the world. God forbid that 
men who have been drawn to us by our 
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interpretation of religion should be re- 
pelled from us by the arrogant way in 
which we parade our liberality. Bluster 
makes no friends. Braggadocio wins no 
converts. The world is ready for the reli- 
gion which we profess. It wants no more 
of the religion of dogma and creed. It 
has done with the religion of ceremony 
and form. It yearns for a religion which 
can be summed up in terms of love to 
God and man. It is our privilege to 
satisfy this yearning. But to do it, we 
must do more than emphasize the sim- 
plicity and reasonableness of our faith. 
We must demonstrate the beauty and 
serviceableness of our lives. 

And again, the sympathetic under- 
standing which we extend to liberal- 
minded men in other denominations we 
must not withhold from those within our 
own fellowship whose exercise of the right 
of private judgment has led them to con- 
clusions at variance with those of the 
majority of their fellows. Shall we deny 
to them the freedom which we claim for 
ourselves? What could be more pathetic 
than that, at a time when leading men in 
other denominations are coming to recog- 
nize and exemplify the principle for which 
we have stood, we should prove recreant 
to it? Or that, while we deplore the 
appearance of Fundamentalism in other 
denominations, we tolerate a fundamental- 
ism which is of our own making? The 
fellowship which was big enough to in- 
clude Channing and Parker ought to be 
big enough to include theist and humanist 
to-day. If the present controversy is to 
do nothing more than create bitterness 
and misunderstanding within our own 
ranks, I deplore it. When I realize that 
it is antagonizing those who are our 
natural allies, I deplore it all the more. 
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The demand on the part of one group — 


for some authoritative standard which 
will determine the limits of our Unitarian 
fellowship gives the impression that we 
have repudiated our freedom. ‘The habit, 
on the part of another group, of pat- 
ronizing Jesus, bowing God out of the door, 
and questioning the reality of the life im- 
mortal, gives the impression that we have 
abdicated our religion. If we ask the 
former not to attempt to set bounds and 
limits to the liberty with which our 
fathers made us free, we have a right to 
ask the latter not to prostitute that liberty 
for purposes of self-advertisement. We 
have heard much about making Unitarian- 
ism “front page stuff,” but such publicity 
may be purchased at too great a price. — 
If we can fulfill these two obligations— 
entering into sympathetic relations with 
those in other communions who are trying 
to achieve the freedom which is ours by 
right of birth, and granting to all within 
our own ranks the right to differ from us 
and from one another as we differ from 
one another and from them—we shall 
hasten the day when the Protestant prin- 
ciple of the right of private judgment 
will receive nation-wide recognition. With 
us, denominational loyalty is only a tem- 
porary expedient. I for one will surrender 
it gladly if ever the united church of 
America becomes a reality, so that Chris- 
tian men and women, without regard to 
denomination or creed, can work together 
and worship together in the unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace. Then | 
shall we see the fruit of the travail of our 
souls, and we shall be satisfied. Until 
then, let us be loyal to the principles which 
have been ours from the beginning—the 
principles of freedom and fellowship in 
religion and in life! . 


“We Have No Quarrel With Religion” 


—President Calles of Mexico 


An interview and a vivid, dramatic picture 


T IS NO SIMPLE MATTER to learn 

anything about a new country in ten 
days. This is what a group of twenty- 
two ministers and laymen have just at- 
tempted to do in Mexico City. 

We went with one purpose: to know 
something about the people, their prob- 
lems, their fears, their hopes. .We came 
away with many question marks, and some 
convictions. 

Our reception varied. Some smiled at 
our presumption, and said, “How can you 
know Mexico by spending ten days here? 
We have spent ten years.” Others sus- 
pected us of seeking oil concessions. They 
did not know how much money we carried 
Some accused us of promoting a deep- 
dyed plan for re-establishing the Pope, 
or of securing governmental establishment 
for some brand of Protestantism; others 
figured we were simply off on a holiday. 
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They were all dead wrong, and before our 
stay was over they knew it. 

The members of the seminar group— 
we called it ‘the conference on friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico’—soon learned that it was no 
pienic. For ten days we rushed from 
man to man, listening to addresses, asking 
questions, discussing and going over our 
conclusions. We explored the back streets 
of the capital, and poked about in neigh- 
boring towns and villages. We were re- 
ceived by the President and members of 
his Cabinet; by the leaders in business 
life, Mexican and foreign; by labor 
leaders; by representative Catholics and 
Protestants; by exponents of Mexican art 
and music, leading educators and thinkers. 
We sought to hear the various sides of 
the tangled issues which Mexico faces, and 
to balance evidence. 


‘We return with no delusions as to the 
extent of our knowledge. We learned 
something of the spirit of the people and 
of those -in positions of authority; we 
felt the sweep of genuine democratic feel- 
ing in the country; we learned to appre- 
ciate the peculiar appeal of its people. 

It was an experiment which looks a 
long way. If there is to be peace between 
the United States and Mexico, it must be 
upon the basis of mutual respect and 
affection. Our diplomacy for a hundred 
years is bleared and scarred. We have 
sinned and have not confessed. We have ~ 
exploited and robbed; we have done it 
with much show of superiority and re- — 
velation of implied contempt. Confession — 
comes before absolution; it is high time - 
we confess. I speak ‘dogmatically ;. there 
is ground for it. Let him who doubts, 
buy Prof. Fred Rippy’s, recent book, Res: 


4 abies ‘States and Mexico,” and ponder 
_ thereon. - Secretary of State Kellogg 

should read it; so should Ambassador 

Sheffield. It might even be good for Mr. 
Doheny. 

Mexico has received many guests in its 
time. It has learned to suspect its guests. 
‘They come with too many requests. They 
have had money to back up their requests. 
Too often they have used that money in 
rather devious ways. They have been 
suspected, not without evidence, of hand- 
ing guns around, of furnishing powder. 
They were very friendly with Mr. Diaz, 

and Mr. Diaz is not on the roster of 
Mexican saints. When the Indian at last 
awoke, he found that the American guests 
had obtained title to much of his best 
land, most of his oil, much of his mineral 
wealth. Guests are not rated very highly 
in Mexico. 

The impressions which linger with one 
are too many and too confused to submit 
themselves to exact language. Some 
things stand out vividly. 

The Mexican people are embarked upon 
a crusade. There is a religious intensity 
in the air. There is a good deal of the 

French Revolution about it, but vastly 
more sanity and strength. There is some- 
thing of the American Revolution about 
it, but with vastly more clear-cut issues 
between privilege and exploitation, be- 
tween the rights of the common man and 
the aristocracy of inherited power. There 
is something of the Russian Revolution 
about it—there is the same rising in 
wrath of the peasant against the land- 
holder, of the unprivileged against the 
powerful; but the Mexican Revolution is 
saner, less reckless, more constructive in 
mood. It is an Indian crusade. The 
Indian is in power, and he is seeking to 
undo the wretchedness inherited from four 
hundred years of foreign domination, ex- 
ploitation, cruelty. There is a marvelous 
lack of ready-made economic formule 
guaranteed to cure the world’s ills. There 
is a minimum of doctrinaire economics, 
and an abundance of straightforward 
demands upon the nation and its citizens. 
The Indian wants land—the land which 
Diaz and the Spaniards took away from 
him. He has no particular theory as to 
land titles or land values, but he wants 
his land. A race of lawyers might have 
found some more tactful way of taking it; 
but the Indian is determined to take it, 
nevertheless. And who can say that he 
is wrong? He sees the old common lands, 
the ejidos of the Indian villages, in the 

hands of great landowners. He hears 
many stories of the way in which those 
lands were acquired, some of them true, 

‘some not so true. When Madero came 
with his slogan, Tierra y Libertad! the 
‘Indian fell into line. He wanted liberty, 
and land is liberty. 

. The exact method of handling that land 

question is difficult. The Constitution of 

1917 gave the government the right to 

condemn large holdings of land, and to 
divide them among the Indians. This 
meant great power in the hands of local 
als. The latter, as in some more 
ed parts: of the world, are some- 
to persuasion. Injustices have 
> 
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been done. It is not hard to understand 
the way American landowners feel about 
laws which take away that to which they 
have a deed. Many of them obtained 
their deeds by methods which were per- 
fectly honest. Many of them did not. 
They all have their deeds, and an Anglo- 
Saxon thinks highly of deeds, powers of 
attorney, and first mortgages. 

The law provided that owners whose 
lands are taken over shall receive Mexican 
bonds in payment for them. Now bonds 
are touchy things in Mexico. The Ameri- 
cans and English have not made a rush 
on those bonds. Most of them are still 
unclaimed. The owners have grievances 
and have worn a well-beaten path to the 
American and British Embassies. Am- 
bassadors sometimes write notes to West- 
minster and Washington, and then notes 
come back to Mexico. The Indian is 
more interested in his frijole patch. He 
does not write notes. 

No matter how many. bad names are 
used to describe the land movement in 
Mexico, it is at bottom a crusade. It is 
spiritual. It is a blow for independence, 
and there can be no independence until 


Mexico has a clear right to do as it 


pleases with its own. 

The church question is a case in point. 
The leaders of Mexico have studied 
history, and they know a good deal about 
ecclesiastics. They have decided that 
Mexico will never be free until church 
domination is removed. They are not 
attacking religion—they are attacking the 
political ambitions of a group which 
represents the political philosophy of 
Spain and special privilege. President 
Calles expressed this point of view very 
forcefully in speaking to us: “We have no 
quarrel with religion. We have no quarrel 


To An Ancient Lilac 


Above a Ruined House 


LILA FROST SPRAGUE 


O lilac, with your perfumed spikes, 
Purple and mauve and white, 
Pouring your incense out 

Above the fallen hearthstone 

Of a buried past! 

What pale hands brought you here 

To grace the wilderness? 

What scenes of love and life. 

Have passed 

The while your roots struck deep 
And deeper! 

Your plumes have made the bridal wreath, 
And the heaped offering 

Of anguish to its dead. 

You have seen the feasting 

And the mourning, 

The sowing and the reaping 

Of man’s day. 

You have seen the house he builded 
And the falling of the heartstone, 
While your roots struck deep and deeper, 
And you flung your blossoms higher 
Lest some spirit straying 

Out of ghostland 

Over old, familiar roadways, 

Should miss the perfume and the color; 
Or dancing shadow children 

Lose their way into the moonlight, 
Where their silent mothers 

Wait them 

Just beyond the years. 


. astound one. 


A 
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with the Catholic faith, nor with the 
Protestant. Our quarrel is with the 


foreign-imposed hierarchy which for four 
hundred years has ever been on the side 
of oppression and ignorance and tyranny. 
The church has encouraged ignorance 
and winked at vice, knowing full well 
that these are the mightiest weapons of 
the tyrant. They have kept the people 
ignorant, and have used this ignorance to 
enslave the people to the will of the 
church and the clergy. This spiritual en- 
slavement has been the constant ally of 
the privileged and the powerful against 
the unprivileged and the disinherited.” 

The leaders of the church feel that they 
are unjustly used. They quote, and with 
truth, the tremendous contribution which 
the -church has made to Mexico. They 
have a right to be proud of many of the 
institutions which Rome has given to 
Mexico. They hold to that ancient tenet 
of Rome, and insist that the law of a 
country must be subservient to the 
interests of religion. They deny the 
authority of the Constitutions of 1857 and 
of 1917. They appeal to what is to them 
a higher law, and in the name of con- 
science and of God are determined to 
resist. We of New England should be 
the first to admit the validity of the 
principle, much as we might disagree 
with the particular. applications which 
they deduce. 

But the government cannot do other 
than it is doing. They will break the 
power of the church, and it will be the 
best thing which ever happened to the 
Roman Church in Mexico. It will not 
destroy religion. It will not destroy the 
faith of the common people. It may well 
be that out of this conflict there will 
emerge a new church within the old—a 
church which will furnish the channel for 
the expression of the devotion which is 
sweeping across Mexico to-day. I cannot 
see that Protestantism has anything more 
than a passing promise for Mexico. Its 
mission schools are serving nobly. Its 
churehes are doing something to suggest 
new ways of faith. But our Protestant- 
ism is too cold, too exact, too unadorned. 
It lacks grace and beauty. The soul of 
the Mexican is aflame. He is a mystic. 
He sees visions and dreams dreams. He 
has song in his soul, and poetry in every 
fiber of his being. The church which is to 
be the church of Mexico must be bigger 
and finer than either the Roman Church 
or the Protestant Church. 

There is bigness in this land—bigness 
of heart and bigness of soul. I covet for 
the United States the gifts which Mexico 
can bring to us. I wish that they would 
send missionaries to Massachusetts and 
California, and teach us some of the things 
which they know about living. 

They could teach us to appreciate 
beauty. They are developing their own 
art. There is a weird and compelling 
note in it. It haunts one. The mural 
paintings of Diego Rivera in the Educa- 
tion Building in Mexico City depict the 
life and struggles of the Indian. They 
are gorgeously crude and brutal, They 
They make one mad. But 
it is the experience of many of us that 
haying come to seoff we return to pray. 
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They could teach us to sing. We have 
good music in America, but we dress up 
for it, and feel a bit uncomfortable about 
it, and then go to our homes and take 
off our collars and tune in on station XYZ 
and listen to Captain Dumpity’s Hot Town 
Orchestra. Music doesn’t seem to be in- 
digenous to the soil of our souls. We 
have to keep prodding it, watering it, 
fussing with it. But Mexico—here they 
know how to sing. - “In Mexico,” writes 
Katherine Anne Porter, “most of the birds, 
and all of the people sing.” They sing 
over their babies, and as they make their 
tortillas. And they have orchestras. The 
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Federal Department of Education subsi- 
dizes many of them. You find them in 
the village squares and the city parks. 
They play the music of Mexico, with its 
plaintive melodies, and its undertone of 
poignant appeal which reaches any soul 
that is not lost. 

They could teach us courtesy. The wel- 
come to a Mexican home is a benediction, 
and the smile of the humblest peon often 
takes on an indescribable grace. 

It will be a happy day when America 
is cured of its delusions of superior virtue, 
and is ready to learn the art of living 
from these Indians of Mexico. It can 
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come only as we move back and forth — 


across the line of the Rio Grande, seeking 
neither financial advantage nor political 
power, but desiring rather to enter into 
the cultural and spiritual wealth which 


these sons of the soil have so hardly won. 


These are some of the gifts which this 
band of wayfarers found in Mexico. Am 
I too enthusiastic over this nation and 
this people? Do I overlook their weak- 
nesses and underestimate their vices? It 
may be. The chiefest glory of love is its 
blindness. It is high time we cultivate it. 
It is not hard, if you will give Mexico 
a good chance to get under your skin. 


Humanist Sympathies and Antipathies 


Some thoughts on the world views of aspiring souls 


N A RECENT communication to THE 

CHRISTIAN Recistrer, the writer sug- 
gested that next to tolerance the thing 
most required of the participants in the 
so-called theist-humanist discussion is a 
fair and clear understanding of the terms 
involved. 

In this paper, the writer would give 
this pragmatic way of taking religious 
experience its proper setting among other 
and closely related endeavors of the 
human mind after truth. 

It should be understood that humanism 
is not a “philosophy” at all, in any strict 
use of that term; nor does any humanist 
who knows his own mind set himself up 
in the philosophy business as that business 
is usually carried on. Like the Renais- 
sance from which it took its name, human- 
ism is not so much a system of doctrine 
as a spirit of free inquiry; a passion for 
learning rather than a body of learning; 
a live, eager enthusiasm for what is purely 
human rather than a dead, dilettante, and 
—in the end—dogmatic interest in what 
is merely rational in the mind’s migration 
from the known to the unknown. As Dr. 
Mary Whiton Calkins aptly puts it, hu- 
-manists “illustrate a tendency without 
forming a school.” 

Witness that Protagoras, who by virtue 
of his “man-measure” conception (homo 
mensura) is generally taken to be the 
father of humanism, founded no school— 
indeed, was sharply criticized by both 
Plato and Aristotle for not having done 
so. Erasmus, the author of all that was 
noblest in the spirit of the Renaissance, 
founded no “cult” of classical learning. 
Buddha, founder of what has been called 
“a religion without a God,” steadfastly 
refused to define the enlightenment he 
brought to millions of darkened souls, or 
even to say whether or not he believed 
in Brahm, lest his affirmation should be 
taken by his over-ardent followers, made 
up into some barren doctrine of God, and 
thus the great Hxperience itself be lost 
to mankind forever. Protagoras, the phi- 
losopher—“sophist” as some called him; 
Erasmus, man of letters; Buddha, seer of 
the Light,—these three, each in his own 
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sphere, may be taken as true humanists. 
They loved the truth, but they founded 
no school. They hated false dogmas— 
not chiefly because they were false, but 
because they were dogmas! 

A humanist is a lover of freedom of 
mind, a seeker after truth on its more man- 
ward side, an apostle of enlightenment 
to every dark age. True, he does destroy 
false doctrines as he goes on his liberat- 
ing way—must needs destroy them; for 
it is they that have misled his beloved 
humanity into the contrary way of bond- 
age and darkness. But he does not come 
to destroy. He comes to fulfill the age- 
long, soul-deep desire of the human mind 
for freedom, truth, light. 


II 


The humanist, being first of all human, 
has his philosophical sympathies and an- 
tipathies. Perhaps the nearest we can 
come to giving him his rightful historical 
setting will be by considering him as he 
appears among these, his philosophical re- 
lations. 

A word, first, as to the humanist’s 
antipathies. His “pet aversions” are dog- 
matism and rationalism. The reason for 
his dislike of dogmatism we have just 
been hinting. The dogmatist is the ancient 
enemy, and he the sworn friend, of every 
new freedom, new truth, new enlighten- 
ment. Therefore he hates dogmatism. As 
for the rationalist, with his closed system 
of absolute truth, his ens perfectissimum, 
ens realissimum God, the humanist cannot 
for the life of him help doubting whether 
any one human head can hold so much 
truth as all this. Indeed, certain human- 
ists—followers of Schiller of Oxford— 
boldly assert that no such Absolute exists 
anywhere. In this they are probably 
right; certainly they are within their 
human right in saying so. But, right or 
wrong, the characteristic thing about the 
humanist is his dislike of the rationalist’s 
cocksureness. Who can know’one way or 
the other about the Absolute? 

Whenever the present writer overhears 
an absolutist and a humanist arguing to- 
gether, they appear to him like two large 


birds sitting on the dead end of a tree, 
arguing about the air—the one dogmatic- 
ally affirming that this upper air is abso- 
lutely without any limit anywhere, the 
other timidly suggesting that surely it 
must end somewhere—and both of them 
stoutly refusing to budge an inch, or to 
fly anywhere until this question is settled 
once and for all time. There they roost, 
arguing hour after hour. If only they 
would spread their wings and fly around 
a little! Then they would at least get 
somewhere. And it would be a chasten- 
ing experience; for in this practical test- 
ing of their powers they would both dis- 
cover that neither of them is what could 
be called a very good flyer! and that 
there is enough air to support them both, 
each in his loftiest possible flight. 


III 


The genuine humanist does love to try 
his wings! He has imagination for flights 
—up, up, as far as his spirit can carry 
him into the empyrean. And in the exer- 
cise of this far-flying instinct of his soul, 
he has more than once alighted upon dis- 
tant world views which have resisted and 
comforted him for the while. True, being 
what he is, after a brief season of resting 
he has always spread his restless pinions 
for another and still loftier flight into 
the Great Unknown. But he remembers 
always these inspiriting world views with 
sympathy and gratitude. It is to these 
sympathies and grateful memories of the 
humanist that we now turn. 

There are, broadly speaking, four grades 
of these sympathies and four correspond- 
ing types of contemporary humanists: 
(1) The agnostic humanist. His sym- 
pathies are with the Sophists and Skep- 
tics of the past. His chief delight is to 
prick, one after another, the balloons the 
rationalist is forever filling up with his 
“pure reason’—to the astonishment of all 
unthinking spectators. 
humanist never sends out any trial bal- 
loons himself! Clarence Darrow, the well- 
known criminal lawyer, in his way some- 
thing of a philosopher, is an excellent 
specimen of this sophist skeptic type of 
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humanist. (2) The empiricist humanist. 
His sympathies, on their Hnglish side, are 
with utilitarianism and its pleasure-pain 
standard in human conduct; and on their 
French side, with positivism and its “re- 
ligion of humanity.” Our Unitarian hu- 
manists, most of them, seem to adhere to 
this Anglo-French order of thought. (3) 
The German-Romantic humanist. His 
sympathies are with Lessing and Herder. 
With them, he feels that life is one great 
adventure, and the human soul nothing 
short of infinite in its own powers—a god, 
indeed, with permanent and limitless pos- 
sibilities of growth in justice, love, and 
qualities like these. Several of our Ameri- 
can poets, notably Louis Untermeyer, have 
in them this romantic spirit of humanism. 
(4) Finally, the post-Kantian humanist. 
This strain derives from Kant through 
Fichte, and, curiously enough, through 
Bergson. Schopenhauer, with his famous 
announcement, “The world is my idea,’ 
represents in a rather extreme form this 
Kantian outcome into humanism. Feuer- 
bach, with his declaration that God is no 
more nor less than a man’s own highest 
image of himself, is the enfant terrible of 
the family. He sympathizes with all those 
who are beginning, these days, to see that 
humanity itself can by a little exercising 
of its practical reason fulfill its own destiny 
—create a world at least a little nearer to 
its heart’s desire. Man is not the help- 
less, dependent creature of some alien 
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power, as in the philosophy of both Ma- 
terialism and Absolutism. Man has a 
mind of his own; and that mind is itself 
creative—a living part of the creative 
Life of the World. The whole Life 
process of creative evolution has come, 
thus far, to what we call Humanity. 
Whether or not creation shall ascend still 
further in its flights—to still loftier races 
on this planet—depends upon Humanity 
itself. To this group of humanists belongs 
H. G. Wells. That promising young 
writer, Sylvia Thompson, seems headed in 
the same direction. 

Plato long ago said, “God is the root 
and head of man.” ‘This fourth type of 
humanist reverses this dictum and says: 
“Man is the root and head of God, having 
his roots in the jungle but his head in 
the air—like Socrates, Buddha, Jesus, 
Tolstoy, Gandhi!” 

This last-named type of humanism has 
grown more and more comprehending in 
its vision of the Life of the World, has 
increasingly apotheosized that Life until 
to-day the average thinker can no longer 
distinguish this humanist view from what 
generally passes for mysticism. He takes it 
to be just a new sort of pantheism or, 
at best, a modified kind of panpsychism. 
But this new view, if we must coin a name 
for it, might better be called ‘“panzo- 
ism” or “omnivitalism.” Perhaps on some 
such terms it may be able to pay its own 
way in the world of modern thought. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Important Explanation 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In view of the many comments and 
criticisms on an article over my name in 
your paper, entitled “Humanism,” I think 
the following explanation ought to be 
made. : 

I did not prepare an article on Human- 
ism for any paper. If I had done so, it 
would be very different from the one that 
appeared. This article was the end of a 
published sermon on “The God of Human- 
ism,” one in a series in which I tried to 
show how some of the fundamental ideas 
of religion such as God, Salvation, Immor- 
tality, and so forth appeared to a Human- 
ist. This section should not have been 
used apart from the remainder of the 
sermon, and it should not have been called 
“Humanism.” It was so used and named 
without my knowledge. 

This should explain some of the difficul- 
ties of the so-called article. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. JoHN DierricH. 


[Tue Recister is glad to make this cor- 
rection, for Mr. Dietrich has plainly suf- 
fered an injustice. We reprinted what 
appeared to be an article from the 
Western Unitarian.—The Ep1ror.] 


In Praise of Nietzsche 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In a world of hypocrisies, a world ruled 
by unavowed and unconscious motives, it 


is a real joy to discover one who ap- 
preciates and comprehends Friedrich 


Nietzsche. I refer to the editorial, April 
29. Nietzsche, one of the most profound 
and fearless thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, likewise the most maligned. 

He pierced through men’s professions 

to the real origins and motives of their 
behavior, thus rendering a great service 
to the modern psychologist, who makes 
human motives and human behavior the 
subjects of his research. He was among 
the first to recognize that our codes of 
morals have a social and human rather 
than a divine origin and that most of 
these codes are based on expediency. 
' Thus: “There are systems of morals 
which are meant to justify their author 
in the eyes of other people; other systems 
of morals are meant to tranquillize him, 
and make him self-satisfied; with other 
systems he wants to crucify and humble 
himself; with others he wishes to take 
revenge; with others to conceal himself; 
with others to glorify himself and gain 
superiority and distinction. (This from 
the chapter on “The Natural History of 
Morals” in “Beyond Good and Evil.’’) 

Nietzsche is the psychoanalyst’s phi- 
losopher, because everywhere he searches 
out the hidden motive and recognizes sys- 
tems. of morals as “a sign-language of the 
emotions.” He recognizes that man’s life 
is little ruled by reason and that the most 
rationalistic have a hidden emotional urge 
which drives them to judgments and de- 
cisions. 

He is thus the sworn foe of the absolute 
in its protean forms—the enemy of Kant’s 
“categorical imperative,’ which he eyalu- 
ates as a very deceptive form of self- 
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interest parading as superhuman author- 
ity. He teaches man to face himself as 
he is. In this lies the secret of the 
enmity he arouses—we do not like to see 
ourselves as we are. But he does not 
belittle the powers and possibilities of 
human nature. On the contrary, he would 
make us free and independent beings by 
striking off our fetters and exposing the 
tyrannies that keep us bound and subser- 
vient. 

Nietzsche is a source of strength and 
power to the man who reads him aright 
and who is not afraid to face life’s issues. 


Water S. SWISHER. 
WELLESLEY HILLS, Mass. 


Addendum to Genesis 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Apropos of the current discussion on 
religious tolerance, would it not be well 
to print again Benjamin Franklin’s “Fifty- 
first Chapter of Genesis”? Probably many 
of your readers have never seen it, and 
those who have will be glad to renew 
the acquaintance. I first saw it in an old 
number of Harper’s Monthly published 
some sixty years ago, and I am under the 
impression that Paul Leicester Ford gave 
it in his “Many-sided Franklin.” The 
story goes that Franklin used to recite it 
to visiting clergymen, apparently reading 
it from a Bible which he held open before 
him. When his visitor expressed surprise 
and interest, Franklin would tell him that 
it was in the fifty-first chapter of Genesis: 


’ GENESIS, LI 

1 And it came to pass after these 
things that Abraham sat in the door of 
his tent, about the going down of the sun. 

2 And behold a man built with age 
coming from the way of the wilderness, 
leaning on a staff. 

38 And Abraham arose and met him 
and said unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, 
and wash thy feet and tarry all night, 
and thou shalt arise early in the morn- 
ing and go thy way. 

4 And the man said, Nay, for I will 
abide under this tree. 

5 But Abraham pressed him greatly, so 
he turned and they went into the tent; 
and Abraham baked unleavened bread and 
they did eat. 

6 And when Abraham saw that the 
man blessed: not God, he said unto him, 
Wherefore dost thou not worship the 
most high God, creator of heaven and 
earth? 

7 And the man answered and said, I 
do not worship thy God, neither do I call 
upon his name, for I have made to my- 
self a god, which abideth always in mine 
house and provideth me with all things. 

8 And Abraham’s zeal was kindled 
against the man, and he arose and fell 
upon him and drove him forth with blows 
into the wilderness. 

9 And God called unto Abraham, say- 
ing, Abraham, where is the stranger? 

10 And Abraham answered and said, 
Lord, he would not worship thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name; therefore 
have I driven him out from before my 
face into the wilderness. f 

41 And God said, Have I borne with 


him these hundred and ninety and eight 


years, and nourished him and clothed him, 
notwithstanding his rebellion against me; 
and couldst not thou, who art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night? 
ALTADENA, CALIF. C. H, BENJAMIN. 


Human Influence Out of the Depths of Time 


Historic celebration in 


ITH A STIMULATING SERIES of 

meetings, Channing Church (Uni- 
tarian), of Newton, Mass., observed its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on Sunday and 
Monday, May 9 and 10. Former members 
returned in large numbers to renew old 
associations, and the combining of the 
celebration with the annual meeting of 
the South Middlesex Conference gave op- 
portunity for thirty sister churches to 
bring their greetings. Leaders in denom- 
inational life and thought gave addresses, 
and the anniversary dimner on Monday 
afforded an evening of good cheer and 
friendliness. 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond, the min- 
ister, gave the historical address Sunday 
morning, reviewing vividly the striking 
incidents in the life of the church, espe- 
cially in its first fifty years. In closing, 
he said: 

“It was the great Humboldt who said 
that when he came near the valley of 
shadows it would be a great comfort if 
some one would read to him from the 
old Greek, if only a list of the ships. 
What he meant was that the music of 
the words and the memory of the ad- 
ventures for which they stood would 
bring rest and strength to his spirit. If 
time permitted, I should like to read a 
list of those who, like precious ships, 
found sanctuary in the harbor of this 
ehurch and who sailed from their com- 
munion here out into the beautiful ad- 
venture of fruitful lives. They were 
noble men and women, of high intent, 
of lovely character, of great zeal and dis- 
interested loyalty. It is to such as these 
in each generation that the course of 
maintaining the spiritual values of life 
must turn. These constitute the fabric 
of the world.” 

On Sunday afternoon a service of re- 
membrance, with the communion, was 
held in the little chapel. Rev. George L. 
Parker of Newton Center, Mass., and 
Rev. Paul 8. Phalen of West Newton of- 
ficiated, Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., gave the ad- 
dress, saying in part: 

“There are moments of spiritual sen- 
sitiveness, of deep sympathetic insight, 
when we seem to enter into communion 
with the soul of things and hear it as 
it speaks to us. Some such yoice as that 
speaks to our spirits at this time. It is 
the voice of the church. The institution 
as a whole is talking to us, and has a 
message. It gives us a message of re- 
assurance. No man works for God in 
vain. It has a message of guidance and 
teaches us the worthwhileness of spir- 
itual values. Last of all, it gives us a 
message of companionship and tells us 
that this church is a sort of trysting 
place, where seen -and unseen are alike 
and where souls meet each other in the 
bonds of love, co-operation, and comrade- 
ship.” 

The late Prof. Josiah Royce’s charac- 
terization of the church as “a community 
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Channing Church, Newton, Mass., and Conference Meeting 


FRANK H. BURT 


of memory and hope’ was the general 
topic of the afternoon meeting of the 
South Middlesex Conference. Speaking 
on the first part of the subject, “Memory,” 
Prof. Francis A. Christie drew a parallel 
between the marvels that have been 
wrought by the radio in enabling people 
to listen “over vast reaches of space” 
to unseen and distant men, and the 
means “of receiving human influence out 
of the depths of time.” He said: “His- 
toric life is a great stream of expand- 
ing energies with definite direction due 
to the aims and volitions of past men. 
In our case, the current that plays 
upon us descends from the lives of He- 
brew prophets, the civilization of Greece 
and Rome, and the spiritual efforts of 
men of Northern Europe. Our instru- 
ments of reception from them are the 
historic institutions of schools, courts, 
political and economic oganizations—dif- 
ferentiating the action of the one great 
current of historic energy into meanings 
of truth or beauty or justice or political 
rights and duties. In this one complex 
current there is an energy of another 
wave length—the invisible but powerful 
reality of historical religion; and in our 
church institutions we have the means 
of receiving thus the religious energy 
which once filled the soul of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

“Tt is our care to shape instruments 
of reception that will exclude all the 
discordant interference due to ancient 
and imperfect science or elements of other 
origin than the religious consciousness 
and thus make us responsive to the pure 
essence of spiritual dynamic in Chris- 
tianity. . . . To receive the pure and per- 
manent essence of Christianity is to pray 
in deed as well as in word that we may 
have the spirit that was in Jesus, ena- 
bling us to know and do the divine will 
of Love. It was to receive and transmit 
this great energy of sacred and power- 


A PRAYER IN SPRINGTIME 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


God, we thank thee for this breath of 
the spirit which stirs our dry hearts; for 
that in us which is equal to every new 
day; for the hopes which rise out of the 
failures of yesterday; for the life that 
cannot be holden by the dead; for the 
healing that comes to wounded hearts by 
thy power in time; for the sunrise greater 
than our fires and ashes; for the joy that 
breaks in we know not how; for desires 
shattered to release greater desires; for 
the golden thread of valor never -lost 
through the dark mazes of man’s wander- 
ing; for beacons of love not extinguished 
by blasts of hate; for the labors of those 
who have sown that others may reap; 
for the calls to duty in our day and time; 
for the goodness at the heart of the world; 
for the spirit of Jesus Christ, and for the 
longing of this our prayer. Amen. 


fully propulsive memory and hope that 
the church was founded. It wears, too, 
the name of Channing Church; and that 
means access by loyal memory to forms 
of conviction that are new, reforming 
theological error and abolishing the old 
divorce of what is religious and what is 
secular—offering a yet unfinished pro- 
gram of human creative effort to the 
united enthusiasm of the democratic state 
and the Christian Church.” 

Rey. Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
spoke on “The Ministry of Hope.” The 
Christian religion, he said, is always a 
direct relationship of the living God with 
the spirits of living men. To maintain 
this vital experience is more important 
than to perpetuate any theory of its 
meaning. 

Dr. Saunderson laid emphasis on faith 
in God, prayer, and immortality as the 
essence of religion. He said: “The world 
has never seen greater heroism, more 
sublime self-sacrifice, more complete de- 
votion to human welfare, or finer chivalry 
than it has seen in the lives of those who 
have a great faith in God and prayer 
and immortality. The whole course of . 
Christian history has been illuminated by 
this faith. To-day this faith is proving 
itself a mighty dynamic for the building 
of the civilization of the world.” 

D. Samuel A. Eliot brought the greet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and summed up the discussion which 
had been opened by Professor Christie 
and Dr. Saunderson. 

The evening service was by candle- 
light and was enriched by superb music 
by the choir of King’s Chapel. Marching 
in the processional were about forty 
clergymen and an equal number of lay 
delegates. Rey. Harry Lutz gave the in- 
vocation, and Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson’ 
the Scripture reading and prayer. 

In his sermon, Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body spoke from the same inspiring text 
from which he preached at the dedication 
of the church forty-four years ago: “Even 
so would he haye removed thee out of a 
strait into a broad place.’ On the earlier 
occasion, he had urged that the church 
achieve its natural growth, “not by de- 
taching members from other communions, 
but by winning back to the consolations 
of religion some of that great multitude 
of precious souls who have perceived the 
division of reason from religion, and are 
waiting for the ministry of reconciliation.” 
These conclusions, continued Professor 
Peabody, concerning the work of a liberal 
Christian church, “which forty years ago 
were prophetic anticipations, have now 
become veritable realities. In spite of 
grave divisions within many communions © 
of the Christian Church, the most con- 
spicuous desire of the present time is for 
unity.” » Professor Peabody then con- 
trasted the two paths which offer them- 
selves as roads to Christian unity—the 
way of institutional conformity and the 

(Oontinued on page 504) 
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CHANNING CHURCH, NEWTON, MASS. 


Channing Church, erected 1881-1882, occupies a commanding situation, its spacious grounds being bordered by three streets. A Channing 
memorial window, “Paul at Athens,” occupies the front of the church; the transept windows depict ‘The Good Samaritan,” in memory of 
‘Dr. Henry Bigelow, and ‘‘The Boy Jesus in the Temple,” in honor of Deacon Calvin Bailey. ther windows are in memory of Rev. Dr. 
George W. Hosmer, the fourth minister, and Rev. Joseph C. Smith, the first minister, whose career of brilliant promise was ended by death 
in 1857. In the church is a marble bust by Cyrus W. Dallin of Rey. Dr. Francis B. Hornbrooke, minister from 1879 to 1900, an eminent 
Browning scholar; and in the church-school room is a bronze tablet with medallion portrait of Henry Clarke, who fell in France in the World 


War. Channing Church was one of the earliest Unitarian churches to make ample provision in its parish house for the church school and 


for dramatic and social activities 


<a 


Religion Around the World 


This Creed Wrecked the Plans 
for Harvard’s Greater School 


For many years before its affiliation 
with the Harvard Divinity School, pro- 
-fessors of Andover Theological Seminary 
had only affirmed their belief in the 
“Andover Creed” with devitalizing reser- 
vations. The founders of the Seminary 
had required that each professor must 
formally subscribe to this creed every flve 
years and had decreed that it should never 
undergo the slightest alteration. The events 
leading to the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts that in- 
validated the affiliation, and the substance 
of the decision itself, have been reviewed 
in THE Recister. The Andover professors 
have all resigned, and the trustees have 
announced all courses will be suspended 
for the academic year 1926-27, presumably 
while measures of relief are being con- 
sidered. It is apparent that, even if 
Andover Seminary could be financed 
adequately and maintained in accordance 
' with the intent of the founders, its gradu- 
ates would not be acceptable in any or- 
thodox Congregationalist church, even one 
of the present-day Fundamentalist type. 

The Suffolk North Association of 
Churches (Congregational), in the ter- 
ritory of which Andover Seminary has 
been located for the past eighteen years, 
has tried to deal with the situation. It 
memorialized the Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Massachusetts “to 
take such action as shall make it plain 
that the so-called Andover Creed was 
never required of orthodox Congregational 
churches, and does not prevail among 
them; and that if it were to be taken 
literally by the professors and the Visitors 
of Andover Theological Seminary, the 
usefulness of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary to the orthodox Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts would be at 
an end.” All this is entirely true, but 
it does not affect the necessity of adhering 
to the explicit terms of the Andover foun- 
dation if the institution is to continue. 
The Conference took no action on the 
memorial, leaving the search for relief to 


- the trustees and Visitors of Andover. 


The Andover Creed was a doctrinal 
protest against the rising tide of Unita- 
rianism in New England Congregation- 
alism, just as the establishment of the 
Seminary itself was an offensive against 
the growing liberalism in the instruction 
of divinity students at Harvard. Liberals 
should read the creed of this school, if 
they would realize how far New England 
Congregational churches have left behind 
their old theological landmarks; for, after 
all, this creed fairly represents their doc- 
trinal complexion in the early nineteenth 
century. The richness of its doctrinal 
content, the completeness of its meta- 
physical system with reference to the 
destiny of man are in marked contrast 
to the attenuated theology exploited to- 
day in Fundamentalist publications. This 
is true, in spite of two omissions from 
the creed—the literal inerrancy of the 
Bible and the Virgin Birth, which were 
matters taken for granted in those days. 
Even to the conservative churchman of to- 
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day, the Andover creed is a _ rigorous 
statement of Calvinistic theology. With 
mild wonder he notes that it represented 
a compromise between the “old” and the 
“moderate” Calvinists! 

If the Andover professors during their 
seventeen years at Harvard had followed 
out the plain injunctions of the Andover 
Foundation, they would have believed 
and taught: “that by nature every man 
is personally depraved, destitute of holi- 
ness, unlike and opposed to God; and 
that previously to the renewing agency 
of the Divine Spirit, all his moral actions 
are adverse to the character and glory 
of God; that ... every man is justly ex- 
posed to eternal damnation; ... that 
God, of his mere good pleasure, from all 
eternity elected some to everlasting life; 
. .. that they, who are effectually called, 
do in this life partake of justification, 
adoption, and sanctification... j; that 
the wicked [at the resurrection] will 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt, 
and with devils be plunged into the lake, 
that burneth with fire and brimstone for- 
ever and ever; ... that God, according 
to the counsel of his own will, and for 
his own glory, hath foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass,” With a deft stroke, 
the Andover theologians disposed of a 
knotty problem! The creed asserts “that 
God’s decrees perfectly consist with human 
liberty.” : 

The Andover faculty at Harvard, if 
faithful to the explicit terms of the trust, 
would have inculeated this creed “in op- 
position, not only to Atheists and Infidels, 
but to Jews, Baptists, Mahometans, Arians, 
Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Soci- 
nians, Sabellians, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists; and to all other heresies and 
errors, ancient or modern.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court, 
regrettable in that it defeated a con- 
structive and fruitful project in theo- 
logical education, nevertheless constitutes 
a salutary rebuke to much modern “re- 
interpretation” of ancient creeds. 


No Annual “Defense Test” 


Opposition to the annual “Defense Test” 
of the War Department has led to the 
decision to abandon the 1926 muster, re- 
ports the Associated Press. The dispatch 
adds, however, that the Department later 
intends to recommend to Congress either 
a quadrennial national test or seasonal 
musters to be held by corps areas. Men- 
tion is made of “industrial, agricultural, 
and time objections,” to which might have 
been added the practically concerted and 
unanimous objection of the religious press 
of the country. 


—_—— 


Found Wanting in Biology — 

It is reported that A. L. Pickens, pro- 
fessor of biology in Furman University, 
Greenville, S.C., has resigned his position 
as a result of disagreement on the ques- 
tion of evolution with trustees of the 
University. He has been the center of 
a controversy since he was quoted as 
holding to the theory of evolution. South 
Carolina Baptists own and control Fur- 
man University. 


End Yale’s Compulsory Chapel; 
Plan Department of Religion 


All forms of compulsory attendance on 
religious services will be discontinued at 
Yale University at the close of the pres- 
ent school year. This change has been 
authorized by the Yale Corporation, fol- 
lowing a strong expression of student 
opinion backed by faculty action. 

In the place of compulsory chapel, a 
constructive program of religion is to be 
instituted to the end that, as President 
Angell puts it, “a more wholesome and 
active religious life will come into being 
at Yale than has been possible in re- 
cent years, when the University’s chief 
official contribution to that life has been 
its requirement that the student should 
attend chapel.” It is planned to establish 
a strong department of religion in the 
undergraduate course, to develop as a 
chapel for voluntary attendance the pres- 
ent Church of Christ in Yale University, 
and to aid in such ways as may seem ad- 
visable the voluntary student religious 
organizations. Friends and alumni of 
the University will be asked to consider 
the desirability of building a new chapel 
where services may be held under more 
suitable conditions than in Battell Chapel 
or Woolsey Hall. 

“Throughout the whole prolonged con- 
troversy,” says the Yale Alumni Weekly, 
“the one reform that has been aimed at 
has been the abolition of the element 
of compulsory attendance on religious ex- 
ercises, as defeating its own ends and 
making impossible the development, under 
modern conditions, of that real religious 
life at the university which could grow 
only out of freedom of the spirit.” The 
Yale News, undergraduate newspaper, has 
for three years, under three different 
editors, carried in its platform a plank 
against chapel compulsion. A referendum 
vote of the students last November showed 
1,681 for abolishing the compulsory fea- 
ture of chapel, to 241 for retaining it. 
Later in the year compulsory attendance 
on Sunday was abolished. This was the 
only gain made by student agitation until 
the recent action of the faculty and the 
Corporation. ; 

Referenda have also been taken at 
Amherst, Brown, Vassar, and Williams. 
In all cases, the. votes favored the aboli- 
tion of compulsory chapel. Other out- 
standing centers of agitation over this 
question are the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Oberlin College. Student opin- 
ion succeeded in doing away with en- 
forced chapel attendance at Dartmouth, 
the College of the City of New York, and 
Dubuque University. “There is hardly 
a nondenominational college in the coun- 
try,” writes W. W. Scott in the New York 
Times, “where compulsory chapel now 
exists unchallenged.” 


When men act from the inspiration of 
love they become godlike, and life takes 
on a measure of freedom and of fruitful- 
ness which could never be achieved 
under the impulsion of any other motive. 
—Frank A. Powell. : 


Mr. Lewis and His Prize 


Refusing the Pulitzer Prize for his novel, Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lewis has brought down 
upon himself a deluge of criticism, mostly unkind. The majority of the comments are based on 
the cynical assumption that his action was inspired by motives of self-advertising. But it may be 
that in doing what he did he was entirely honest. 


© 


It is possible that Mr. Lewis is that rara avis, a literary artist 


who reyerences his art, who means what he says, who cherishes the sincere conviction that the awarding of prizes 


tends to prostitute literature. Why not give him the benefit of the doubt? 


A Prize Winner 


Craic’s Wirk. A DRAMA. By George Kelly. 
Boston; Little, Brown & Company. $1.50. 


There seems to be general agreement 
that the award of the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best American drama of the current 
season to George Kelly for his play, 
Craig’s Wife, was wholly deserved. This 
opinion is justified by a reading of the 
play, now published in book form. It is 
that unusual thing, a drama both thor- 
oughly American—a keen analysis of cer- 
tain phases of our native civilization— 
and a genuine work of art. Amply ful- 
filling the promise of Zhe Torch-Bearers 
and The Show-Off, Craig’s Wife counsti- 
tutes a contribution to American dramatic 
literature of no slight importance. As 
its title implies, it is a study of feminine 
character—searching, tragic, carrying 
with it certain unmistakable moral im- 
plications. Harriet Craig is a domestic 
tyrant. Her idol is her home. She is 
house crazy. To employ a New England 
colloquialism, she is “‘pizen neat.” ‘To the 
orderliness of her lares and penates, she 
sacrifices everything—even her domestic 
happiness. Wntirely selfish, resolved upon 
having her own way at any cost, she 
succeeds in alienating her relations and 
friends. Hyen her husband is goaded, at 
last, to the adoption of desperate remedies. 
Finally, she is left completely alone, with 
her marriage in ruins; yet little realizing 
that it is her own fault—that, as one 
member of the dramatis persone says, 
“People who live to themselves are gener- 
ally left to themselves.” In his develop- 
ment of his central personage, Mr. Kelly 
shows a skill little short of masteriy. 
Into Mrs. Craig he has breathed the 
veritable breath of life. Equally lifelike 
are his other characters, while, through 
its three acts the play moves with steady 
progress. Written after the modern 
fashion, with no side issues or minor 


-ecomplications, the dramatic unities are 


— 


skillfully preserved. There are almost no 
long speeches, the conversation being for 
the most part broken into short sentences, 
terse and pointed. With its scene laid 
in what is intended to be a typical well- 
to-do American household, but a ‘single 
jarring note is struck. In such a family 
as the Craigs are obviously intended to 
be, would the cook be likely to be called 
“Mrs. Harold”? And would the servants 


i 
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have the run of the family living room, 
as they do? But these are minor details. 
For the rest, Craig’s Wife is a strong play, 
admirably constructed, and amply de- 
serving of the recognition granted it. 
A.B. H. 


GEORGE KBELLY 
Author of Craig’s Wife 


Our Theatre 


Tur AMERICAN DRAMATIST. By Montrose J. 
Moses. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$3.50. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Moses published 
a book under the same title as this. He 
now brings forward not so much an en- 
larged edition of his earlier work as a com- 
plete revision of it—containing not only 
the same data, rewritten and rearranged, 
but an enormous amount of new material 
incorporated in the body of the text. The 
result is a volume which is practically a 
history of playwriting and playwrights, 
tracing the development of dramatic com- 
position on this side of the Atlantic from 
its earliest beginnings in the colonial 
era down to its latest manifestations in 
the work of such men as George Kelly 
and HBugene O’Neill. The story of the 
evolution of an art thus presented is 
exceedingly interesting. Into its prepara- 
tion has gone a tremendous amount of 
patient research. Mr, Moses is a recog- 


A. R. H. 


nised authority in his subject. His con- 
clusions are reached only after careful 
consideration, fortified by ample scholar- 
ship. Consequently, his book is worthy 
to stand on the same shelf with other 
works of recognized value which deal with 
the same topic. Especially skillful and re- 
munerative in his treatment of the inter- 
action of background and _ personality 
which has entered so largely into the 
creation of drama in the United States. 
All phases of dramatic composition, 
comedy, tragedy, melodrama, opera, pag- 
eants, even negro minstrelsy, are granted 
due consideration. One chapter treats of 
James A. Herne and his too little recog- 
nized services to our theatre. Another 
describes what the playhouse owes to Dion 
Boucicault. Still others discuss Bronson 
Howard, Clyde Fitch, and Belasco, Daly, 
A. M. Palmer, the Frohmans, and other 
influential managers also come in for 
their share of comment. A _ valuable 
feature of many chapters is a list giving 
a complete bibliography of the author con- 
sidered. A more comprehensive list of 
printed plays and books on the drama, as 
well as a complete index, closes the 
volume, the text of which is further em- 
bellished by a large number of illustrations 
consisting of portraits, drawings, posters, 
and photographs—many of them rare, and 
all of them illuminating. Now that the 
drama in this country has already entered 
upon a new era rich in promise, a work 
like this is valuable for the revelation it 
presents of the forbears that give it birth, 
and of those tendencies which are likely 
to bear fruit in the future. A.R. H. 


The Theatre in Perspective 


BRITISH DRAMA. By Allardyce Nicoll. New 
York; Thomas Y. Orowell Company. $3.00. 

An historical survey of the theatre in 
England from its earliest beginnings to 
the present time, written by a professor 
in the University of London who is an 
authority in his subject, this volume is to 
be highly recommended to all students of 
the drama. Solid and substantial, with- 
out being heavy, its chapters trace the 
successive stages of the rise of the British 
drama from its primitive origins in the 
early Middle Ages to its culmination in 
the playhouse of to-day. Dr. Nicoll 
avowedly deals with tendencies rather 
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than individuals, Convinced that the 
drama, like every other form of art, 
springs from the lives of the people, care- 
fully, and in detail, he traces the growth 
of popular taste and imagination as it 
reveals itself in the theatre during the 
last five hundred years. Prefacing his 
story with a brief introductory chapter 
dealing with the drama as it began in 
Greece and Rome, the author presents a 
series of chapters included under six main 
divisions, each beginning with an account 
of the playhouse as it evolved in its 
particular period, and followed by an 
analysis of dramatic art in the same era. 
In this way, the reader is enabled to 
witness the rise not only of the theatre 
as a national institution, but of dramatic 
literature from its first crude beginnings 
through succeeding centuries, together 
with the changing ideas of the people 
which gave them birth. The early asso- 
ciation of play-acting with religion in 
miracles and mystery plays; the estab- 
lishment of theatrical companies and 
theatres in Tudor times; the tremendous 
impetus given to dramatic interest during 
the Elizabethan epoch; the tendencies 
that produced Restoration drama, with 
its subsequent decadence into the senti- 
mentality and mock heroics of the 
eighteenth-century stage, until, with Gold- 
smith and Sheridan, the comedy of man- 
ners was born again; the decline from 
reality manifest during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, eventually giving 
place to the signs of promise which have 
been fulfilled in’ the modern drama,—all 
these are recounted with scholarship and 
genuine insight. The text is enriched 
with numerous illustrations, many of them 
reproductions of rare contemporary draw- 
ings, while a carefully prepared biblio- 
graphy and ample index go far to make 
this work of lasting value. One notable 
feature is the spirit of optimism which 
pervades its pages. Dr. Nicoll is not 
one who believes that in Great Britain, 
at least, the drama has seen its best days. 
It is his firm conviction, frequently de- 
elared, that, so far as England is con- 
cerned, “in the present-day theatre we 
have a revival of dramatie interest com- 
parable only with that of the Elizabethan 
period. No age between the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and the end of the 
nineteenth century can show such a galaxy 
of great creative writers as our own age 
possesses. Tragedy and comedy alike 
have been revitalized, and we may look 
forward to a still fuller and more artistic 
development of this newly awakened art 
in successive decades.” A.R. H. 


Poor Ireland 


Two Prays. By Sean O’Casey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

The dramas contained in this volume 
are grim pictures of Irish life among the 
very poor during the turbulent years imme- 
diately preceding the creation of the Irish 
Free State. Both Juno and the Paycock 
and The Shadow of a Gunman are vivid 
delineations of Celtic character, its humor 
and its pathos, during the stress and strain 
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of a serious national crisis. The author 
makes no attempt to elucidate the political 
issues involved. His sole purpose is to 
turn the spotlight upon the inherent traits 
of a paradoxical people, who, as one of 
his personages asserts, “treat a joke as a 
serious thing and a serious thing as a 
joke.” With an insight as sympathetic as 
it is discerning, he makes plain the con- 
trasting elements in the Irish nature, its 


superstitions, lovableness, irresponsibility, 


emotional sensitiveness, and poetic vision. 
Both plays are tragedies, sordid, terrible, 
and very human. Mr. O’Casey peoples his 
stage with Diehards, irregulars, Black and 
Tans, though he carefully keeps them in 
the background, preferring to focus his 
action upon the less conspicuous men and 
women who suffer from their conduct. 
Thus he proves himself a _ legitimate 
brother of the great writers of historical 
fiction, who indicate, not how their charac- 
ters affect history, but how history affects 
their characters. In short, the tragic 
truth mainly emphasized by these plays 
is that of the awful suffering imposed 
on innocent people by the processes of 
political evolution. Across these pages, 
again and again, are blazoned the com- 
plaint of June Boyle, wrung from her in 
her moment of anguish: “Ah, what can 
God do agen the stupidity o’ men!” 
A. R. H. 


The Drama League Prize 
Religious Play 


Sant CuLaupia. By Marshall N. Goold. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $0.65. 

In 1924 the Drama League Prize for 
Religious Plays was won by Saint Claudia, 
as presented by the Pilgrim Players of the 
First Congregational Church of Evanston, 
Ill. It is the dramatic story of Pilate’s 
wife and her efforts to save Jesus from 
Roman condemnation. While Jesus is not 
brought on the stage, he is the figure 
about which the action centers. We have 
his trial reported, we see by proxy his 
journey to Calvary, the crucifixion, the 
watch by the tomb, and, at the end, the 
literal resurrection. The play seems well 
done, the verse is creditable, but the ac- 
ceptance of the literal rising from the 
tomb leaves us a bit cold. E. F. 


Drama in Religious Service 

DRAMATIC SERVICES OF WorRSHIP. By Isabel 
Kimball Whiting. Introduction by Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers. Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.00. 

A noteworthy sign of the times is that 
our Liberal churches are more and more 
enlisting the drama in the service of reli- 
gion. Hardly a church that does not have 
a pageant or a Christmas play in its 
calendar. This book makes a distinct con- 
tribution of help to this tendency. Here 
are ten services or dramas which embody 
a real spirit of worship. They are both 
dramas and services, because the audience 
and the minister are assigned parts either 
to sing or to read. Four of the services 
get their inspiration from some great work 
of literature, as, for example, Tolstoi’s 
“Where Love Is, God Is’; and six are 
dramatizations of Biblical material, as, for 
example, “The Sword of Gideon.” Let no 
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one think these plays are simple; they are 
not. Considerable time and skill must go 
into their production. And they constitute 
a challenge to a high standard which many 
of our churches will want to reach. The 
book is well printed, on good paper. There 
are a few typographical errors, as on page 
21, fifth line of the hymn, which will 
doubtless be corrected in the second print- 
ing. E. F. 


The East Dramatized 


Osman PasHa. A PLay IN Four Acts. By 
William Jourdan Rapp. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.25. i ; 

Taking for his subject the battle of 
conflicting influences in the Turkey which 
has come out of the World War, Mr. 
Rapp has written an interesting, even 
thrilling, drama. He evidently knows his 
Orient, both the place and the people, as 
well as the questions, both political and 
religious, which have contributed to the 
existing ferment in the Near East. He 
has also a keen eye for a dramatic 
situation. The result is a play not only 
timely, but exceedingly revealing. It 
makes the rise of the New Turkey en- 
tirely plausible, and at the same time 
throws fresh light upon a situation which 
the Western mind finds always baffling. The 
plot centers in the romance of the direc- 
tress of an American orphanage and one 
of the leaders of the Young Turk move- 
ment. About these figures is woven a 
story of intrigue and fanaticism that 
finally ends in tragedy, but at the same 
time offers promise that even in Islam 
influences making for a higher civiliza- 
tion are in operation and likely to pro- 
duce eventual good. ABE 


Well Done 


SHort PLays ror Youne Puropiy. Selected 
by James Plaisted Webber and Hanson Hart 
Webster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

An excellent collection of one-act 
dramas drawn from a variety of sources, 
all of them suitable for both reading 
aloud and acting by groups of young 
people. The selection has been carefully 
made. Its contents run the gamut from 
farce and fairy pieces to tragedy. It is 
divided into three portions, Plays of 
Fancy, Plays with a Literary Background, 
and Plays Based on History and Tradi- 
tion. In the first, are to be found such 
pieces as Lord Dunsany’s The Prince of 
Stamboul and Lady Gregory’s The Travel- 
ing Man, as well as Percival Wilde’s The 
Toy Shop, and others. The second group 
includes the dramatization of an episode 
in the life of Fanny Burney, together with 
a clever arrangement of one incident in 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island; while the 
third, among others, contains such con- 
trasting matter as a scene in the early 
life of Benjamin Franklin, the Boston 
Tea Party, both by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay, and Witter Bynner’s, The Little 
King. None of the plays are difficult to 
mount, nor do they demand dramatic. 
talent of a high order. One element of 
value in this book is that it assembles 
dramatic material otherwise not easily ob- 
tainable. 1, fab 
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Scampering Ponies 


WINIFRED 


That old Texas ranch, K Bar, was close 
to the Mexican border. Along the line 
ran a straggling cactus hedge of the 
variety known among some Indians as 
pitahayas. It is more commonly called 
the alligator-pear and sometimes grows 
seven or eight feet high. When left to 
sprawl about, it forms an almost impas- 
sible barrier. 

Oscar Marson was haying his first ex- 
perience of the West. All his life he 
had ridden horses; but when he tried to 
mount any of the fiery half-wild ponies, 
he found he knew very little about their 
management. There was an unbroken 
“calico” colt named Dexter, who at two 
years had defied all hands employed on 
Ranch K Bar. 

“You can have him, Oscar,” said the 
foreman in a joking mood, “if you can 
eatch him!” 

“Oh, thanks!” laughed Oscar, joining 
in the general shout of mirth. 

He had read how Indians and colonial 
Spanish boys used to learn to ride ponies 
before they were given proper furnishings; 
so he determined to win Dexter. Sugar 
was his ally, and to everyone’s amaze- 
ment, within a week Dexter was racing 
to the corral gate whenever his new 
owner appeared. 

One day, when Dexter was nibbling at 
sugar lumps, Oscar leaped from the top 
of the corral fence onto the pony’s back 
and there, clutching mane and lying flatly 
pressed against the heaving mass of 
muscles, he clung securely while Dexter 
swung a dozen times around the enclosure. 
In time and with much coaxing, Oscar 
succeeded in strapping a blanket over his 
pet’s back, and then he rode out into the 
dusty trails. His conquest was a great 
wonder among the seasoned cowboys on 
the ranch. : 

Across the line roamed a herd of young 
ponies and there was the constant dan- 
ger of their enticing the K Bar stock away. 
One morning Dexter was missing. . 

Oscar took Old Nancy and rode along the 


eactus hedge, but could see neither his 


nor any other pony. Near a narrow gap 
he found a familiar hoof-mark. Dis- 
mounting, he gave the ancient mare a 
light slap and headed her toward the 
home corral, while he slipped over into 
Mexican territory. Twenty feet from the 
border it seemed to him that the whole 
landscape changed. He was in desert 
country. How anything but rattlesnakes 
and coyotes lived there he could not 
imagine. 

For hours he followed his pony’s elu- 
sive tracks, keeping always in sight of 
a 
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the gap in the prickly international 
barrier. Then, in a slightly depressed 
expanse of sand, he saw very plainly indi- 
eation that Dexter had recently galloped 
to the east. Thinking that he must soon 
overtake the runaway, and without notic- 
ing that the afternoon was closing, he 
hurried in pursuit. 

The spaces between bushes and sand 
heaps became greater. Light faded. The 
pony tracks’_ blurred. Unfortunately, 
Oscar had not lived long in the open, and 
the clear, coldly shining stars were of no 
help to him in trying to recover his lost 
sense of direction. 

“In the morning,” he said to himself 
as he lay down, “I can tell east and west. 
With my back to the sun, I’ll find my way 
to the ranch.” 

He was thirstier than he had ever 
before been, but he was so very weary 
that he slept at once. 

In the morning hunger added itself to 
his craving for water, but he set out 
running toward the west. It was not 
until the heat became almost too intense 
to endure that he realized that he was 
still so far from Ranch K Bar what little 
strength he had must be saved. Again 
he lay down. 

He had just sat up and gazed toward 
the lowered sun when he saw in the 
distance a lone rider. He got to his feet 
and waved his big hat. A Mexican In- 
dian galloped up. 

“Agua!” cried Oscar weakly. 
the Spanish word means. 

The Indian tipped up a small leather- 
covered bottle . 

“Quien eres?” “Who are you?’ he 
asked, as Oscar reluctantly returned the 
still half-filled canteen. 

The boy’s Spanish was very imperfect, 
but he managed to explain his situation 
to Chacho, and Chacho made him under- 
stand that he was looking for a herd 
of ponies that had gone too far from 
home. ‘ 


“Water !” 


be 


Kite Flying 
MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s just the day for flying kites, 
There’s such a jolly breeze! 

It loves to bear our kites away 
Above the tallest trees. 


It chases them so far, so high, 
They’re nearly lost to sight. 
We're very careful, or the wind . 

Might take us like a kite! 


the plain. 


Oscar remembered certain talk among 
the men on Ranch K Bar about the un-. 
friendliness of the natives; but there was 
something about Chacho that made him 
trust his new friend, and when the Indian 
motioned for him to ride, the boy pulled 
himself up to the restive pony’s back be- 
hind Chacho. All afternoon they rode over 
When night came they made 
a little fire and ate jerked beef and coarse 
mush, the grains for which the Indian 
carried in his pocket. With his keen knife, 
Chacho cut the heart out of the nearest 
of the cactus growths and from it obtained 
a drink which Oscar thought very pleas- 
ant. 

The next morning they were on the 
pony before dawn. 

“We find!” Chacho kept repeating. 

“IT must get back to the ranch,” Oscar 
was saying to himself. 


The Sea 


An everywhere of silver 
With ropes of sand 
To keep it from effacing 
The track called land. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 
All are so fair, the heart within me cries, 
How good, how wondrous good, our God 


must be! —Alice Cary. 


Toward evening, Chacho informed Oscar 
that he intended to return to his employer 
with the information that he could not 
find the herd. 

“Can you show me how to go to the K 
Bar Ranch?” Oscar asked him. 

“Bah! No good, K Bar. No go K Bar!” 
exclaimed Chacho, angrily. . 

While Oscar wondered if possibly he 
might never again see his friends, he 
noticed a cloud of dust in the west. 

“Qué es?” he asked, pointing. ‘‘What is 
that?” 

“It is the little horses!’ shouted Chacho, 
and sent the pony dashing toward them. 

The herd had come to a standstill as the 
riders approached. The dust settled some- 
what, and the boy recognized Dexter, who 
seemed to be leading the outlaws. Slip- 
ping from Chacho’s pony’s back, he ran 
forward, calling. “Come, Dexter! Come, 
Dexter !” 

His pet, remembering many sugar lumps 
and continued kindness, -separated him- 
self from his new chums and came danc- 
ing out to Oscar, who quickly scrambled 
to his back. 

“Help me!” cried Chacho. “Help me 
drive the wicked ones back to my master!” 
Oscar hesitated. If he gave Dexter his 
head, he could return to K Bar immedi- 
ately. If he helped Chacho—who knew 
what would happen to him? 
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“He helped me!” he recalled, and wheel- 
ing Dexter, he said, “Lead away, Chacho. 
See how they all follow my pony !” 

Into the rude brush-woven corral of 
their Mexican owner, the herd rushed late 
that night. Oscar slept on the earth floor 
of the crumbling adobe hut and in the 
servants’ cook house ate frijoles (beans) 
out of the vast iron pot next morning. 

“Now, I ought to go back to K Bar 
Ranch,” he told his friend. 

“T show the shortest way,” said Chacho, 
and brought a beautifully adorned saddle 
and bridle which his master had given 
him for Oscar’s Dexter. 


[All rights reserved] 


Patience Rings 
MARGARET HILL 


“Can’t make boys of their age know 
what the word patience means,’ mused 
John Downing, alert Scoutmaster and 
World War veteran, to himself, as he 
marshalled his khaki-clad troop down a 
gully at the bottom of which tumbled a 
cold mountain stream. “Should think their 
short legs would ache with marching so far 
to-day; but on they’d rather plod till we 
reach camp headquarters at Quinault than 
lay off a sensible hour and rest and 
stretch and eat lunch. Greatest little 
troop in the world,” he beamed upon them 
as he thought. “But patience—well, I 
don’t believe there’s a human being in 
this world who can really make them un- 
derstand what that word means.” 

“One whole hour we stay here,” he an- 
nounced to the boys after they had swal- 
lowed sandwiches with miraculous speed. 
“No, not half an hour—one hour. And 
no shinning up and down trees, nor scal- 
ing cliffs—there’s a good tramp still 
ahead. Stretch out on your backs, every 
one of you, and look up at the trees! 
You may not think anything about it now, 
because we're all so used to these forests 
out here in Oregon; but when you’re an 
old man like me, you'll be telling your 
boys you went Scout camping under some 
of the tallest trees in the world.” 

“Old man!” chuckled the khaki figures, 
obediently prone. 

“Now then,” continued John, “let’s see 
which young forester can count and name 
most varieties of trees from this one 
spot.” ; 

A few minutes of comparative silence, 
with murmurs in regard to long needles, 
short needles, needles in groups of three, 
needles in groups of five. 

“Pines aren’t so hard as firs and 
spruces,’ said Bob Reed, looking at John, 
and evidently hoping for a friendly hint. 

But John met pleasant smile with pleas- 
ant smile and drawled amiably, ‘Figure 
it out yourself. Conifer guide in your 
pocket ?” 
~ “Can’t be sure—I mean I can’t—when 
I do look ’em up,” said Bob, making no 
move to consult his guide, but keeping 
his eyes on the top of the giant tree that 
loomed above him. 

“Oh, come now!” John’s voice never 
lost its pleasantness, even when firmest. 
“Tt’s all there in black and white. Have 
a little patience now, and look it up your- 
self, like the good Scout you are.’ 
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And suddenly, their interest awakened, 
and their keen little minds telling them 
that their adored Scoutmaster was refus- 
ing as usual to do their work for them, 
the whole troop flopped from their backs 
to their stomachs and pored absorbedly 
over pocket conifer guides, the while hot 
disputes raged over the characteristics of 
the lordly trees in whose cool shade they 
lay. 

“Can do it—can do it every time,” 
mused John, amused eyes upon his young 
followers. “But hayen’t got the patience, 
unless they’re prodded to it. Oh, well, 
something’s going to teach them if I 
ean’t. Might as well take a nap, till they 
get the forestry question settled. No 
danger of oversleeping !” 

Nor was there. Promptly on the hour 
mark, the young “troopers” raised their 
marching cry, and, himself straight as 
the trees under which they walked, John 
led them through the great forest till the 
gleam of Lake Quinault through the far- 
thest forest arch told them that their 
goal was close at hand. 

“Not a swim for anybody till things 
are stowed shipshape,” ordered John; and 
the swiftness with which those boys 
“stowed,” and then dived into the shining 
lake like so many salmon, amazed even 
themselves ! 


Lullaby 
CATHERINE PARMENTER 


The lamps of the sky are lit to-night 

For you, my little child. 
Softly they shed their golden light 

On you, my little child. 
Guiding your feet till the break of day 
Over the star-flecked Milky Way, 
Where the white-robed angels soon will 

play 
With you, my little child. 


They are waiting for you beside a sea, 
For you, my little child— 
Beside a luminous, purple sea— 
For you, my little child. : 
On the Milky Way the long night through, 
Till the purple sea is changed to blue, 
The tiny angels will play with you, 
With you, my little child. 


Breakfast next morning to the accom- 
paniment of hilarious good spirits; tents 
ordered for inspection and their neatness 
commended by John—and the troop set 
out in-a body to explore the immediate 
surroundings. : 

Hardly two hundred feet down the 
trail, brushed by giant ferns and swamp 
maple, had they gone, before John stopped 
in awe before the fallen trunk of a giant 
tree directly across their path. 

“Now, before you all see whether you 
can hurdle it,’ he began, reading their 
minds as usual, “come to the sawed-off 
end and do a little arithmetic.” ' 

“IT know! Rings!” piped Denny Blake. 

“Rings is right,” agreed John, looking 
unwontedly grave, 

And somehow catching his spirit, the 
group of noisy “troopers” fell quiet, and 
counted, as John marked the fifty points 
with his pencil—counted till the last ring 
was reached, . 

“Five hundred and seventy-six!’ whis- 
pered Denny. 
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“And it’s 1926 now,” 
equally awe-struck. 

“And five hundred and seventy-six from 
1926 is how many?” suggested John. 

“My gracious! That’s before Columbus 
left Spain!” said the smallest “trooper.” 

“Took all those years—just standing 
right here—to be this tree—’ began 
Denny, to be cut short by Tom. 

“What you call some patience!” look- 
ing squarely at his mates, in whose eyes 
the first understanding of the word 
dawned. 

And John, thunderstruck at the unex- 
pected miracle, left the moment un- 
spoiled by words of his; but he ran his 
fingers over the rough bark of the fallen 
monarch and exulted, “You’ve done it! 
You’ve done it! And worth your fall it 
was!” 


breathed Bob, 


[All rights reserved] 


Gifts for Dr. Grenfell 


Would you like to help Dr. Grenfell? 
As you know, he is an explorer, mission- 
ary, doctor, lecturer, and writer, and is 
best known and loved for his unceasing 
efforts, since 1892, to help the white in- 
habitants of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
Dr. Grenfell makes known that his mission 
“would appreciate and be grateful for 
gifts of any sort—toys, books, or clothing.” 
Such donations may be sent to the Gren- 
fell Association of America, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, where they will 
be packed for shipment to the Associa- 
tion’s main station at St. Anthony, New- 
foundland. There are now six small 
hospitals and five nursing stations along 
the bleak coast of Labrador, besides 
schools, orphanages, and_ stores, all 
founded by Dr. Grenfell and his gallant 
helpers. 


In Calvin Jr.’s Memory 


Pupils in the schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have presented twenty prize-winning bird 
houses to Mercersburg Academy, at 
Mercersburg, Pa. There they will be 
nailed to the large trees on the school 
campus. On each bird house is a little 
aluminum plate inscribed: ‘Presented to 
Mercersburg Academy in remembrance of 
Calvin Coolidge, Jr.” Under this simple 
inscription is the name of the boy builder 
and the presentation date. Calvin Cool- 
idge, Jr., younger son of President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, had just finished his junior 
year at Mercersburg Academy when he 
died,- July 7, 1924. He was exceptionally 
fond of birds. 


U.S. Air Mail 


The United States now leads the world 
in extensive and efficient air mail service. 
Hither already in operation, or soon to 
be, are twelve air mail lines extending 
to the four corners of the United States, 
and connecting with the transcontinental 
air mail line from New York City to San 
Francisco. Over all these routes, com- 
bined, the mail planes will fly more than 
16,000 miles each day. otis \ 
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New Secretary of Religious Education 


Waitstill H. Sharp appointed by the American Unitarian Association 


AITSTILL H. SHARP, director for 
the past three years of religious edu- 
cation in the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
He will enter into his new duties some- 
time after July 1. Mr. Sharp succeeds 
Rey. Dr. William I. Lawrance, who re- 
signed the secretaryship last year after 
thirteen years of service, and whose 
work was carried on by Rev. Dr. Florence 
Buck until her death last October. 
Mr. Sharp was born May 1, 1902, in 
Boston, son of Dallas Lore and Grace 


WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP 
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(Hastings) Sharp. His father’s family 
on both sides was English and included 
some of the early settlers in New Jersey. 
His maternal grandmother was Dutch 
(Nancy Elizabeth Hannum) ; his maternal 
grandfather was Waitstill Green Hastings 
of Sandusky, Ohio, descendants of Thomas 
Hastings who landed at Watertown, Mass., 
in 1634. 

Since he was six weeks old, Mr. Sharp 
has lived in Hingham, Mass., growing up, 
with three brothers, on a farm where 
there was plenty of work to do. His 
mother, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan in 1891 and a former teacher 
in the Detroit, Mich., High School, taught 


- him history, Bible, and literature until 


1911, when he began school. Mr. Sharp 
graduated from Hingham High School in 
1919. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1923 from Boston University, 
where he was awarded membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa for superior scholarship. 
Then followed a three years’ course in 
the Harvard Law School, which he com- 
pletes this June. 

‘Mr. Sharp was a teacher in the Church 
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of the Disciples (Boston) church school 
from 1921 to 1923, and during the last 
two years of this period he directed the 
church school club work. Since 1923 he 
has been director of religious education 
in the Second Church in Boston. He 
taught the senior class in that school 
in 1924-25. Mr. Sharp was recently re- 
elected president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston. He spoke 
at the Isles of Shoals last summer dur- 
ing the meetings of the young people on 
“What the Young People’s Religious 
Union Can Do in the Church School,” 
and he was a delegate to the Laymen’s 
League Institute of Religious Hducation 
on Star Island in 1924. Mr. Sharp has 
also made addresses relating to religious 
education before district conferences, the 
New England Associate Alliance, and 
other Alliance meetings. 

Three years ago, Mr. Sharp felt im- 
pelled toward the ministry, but decided 
to take three years in Harvard Law 
School to find himself—to discover what 
he really was interested in and what he 
could do most effectively and with the 
greatest satisfaction. Meanwhile he car- 
vied on an increasing amount of lay serv: 
ice to the church. Both interests went 
forward at the same time. But, when 
faced at last with the necessity of choos- 
ing between practice in a Boston law 
firm, teaching in a Boston law school, and 
working with the American Unitarian 
Association he found the selection easy. 
Mr. Sharp explains: “Heart and head 
dictated the choice. May they find the 
hand ready !” 

“T feel,’ says Mr. Sharp, “that the in- 
fluence of religion should be looked upon 
as the first line of defense for society 
and the individual against antisocial con- 
duct and invasions of personal rights. 
The very necessities of living together 
call upon us to begin with the child. 
The only way to begin with the child 
is for every church in the land to teach 
religion as a system of values, and human 
spirits as made or broken by their daily 
choices. 

“My plan, in brief, is to strengthen 
the liaison among all the schools, and be- 
tween the schools and headquarters. To 
secure this we must ‘plant’ at least one 
interested, responsive agent of the De- 
partment of Religious Education in every 
church school. 

“T hope to strengthen the enrollment 
at Tuckerman School so that we may 
have trained teachers.” 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot says of Mr. Sharp’s 
appointment, “We are all feeling very 
happy about Mr. Sharp’s acceptance of 
leadership in the work of Religious Edu- 
cation in our Fellowship. He is the young- 
est man we have ever asked to take up 
such responsibilities; but I, for one, be- 
lieve in the initiative and vision of youth, 
especially in a field of service which is 
still in a pioneer stage of development, 
where we are all the time making new 
discoveries and trying new experiments 
and entering upon new adventures. 
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‘Mr. Sharp not only has the gifts of 
mind and heart which fit him for these 
adventures, but he also has had a larger 
experience in these matters than most 
people appreciate. From childhood he 
has been associated with educational 
work and experimentation both in church 
and school. He is the son of one of the 
most conspicuous of the leaders of pro- 
gressive educational ideas in this country, 
and in his home life he has always been 
in contact with the fruits of experience 
and the visions of larger service. He was 
trained in our church schools and worked 
up and through them to _ responsible 
places. When he was a college under- 
graduate, he worked in the school of the 
Church of the Disciples and was director 
of the social work in that vigorous church. 
While a student in the Law School he 
became the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the Second Church of Boston 
and has shown there the gifts of leader- 
ship which he may now exercise in a 
wider field. For several years he has 
been the president of the Boston Sunday 
School Union and he has been a welcome 
and stimulating speaker at many of our 
conferences and institutes of religious 
education. He possesses a contagious 
enthusiasm combined with trained in- 
telligence. With disinterested zeal he is 
leaving the career in the law which 
opened to him promises of quick promo- 
tion and material gain and pledges him- 
self unreservedly to the work of develop- 
ing and applying in our churches the 
modern ideas of religious education which 
are more and more commanding the al- 
legiance of the leaders of American edu- 
eation. Mr. Sharp’s appointment was 
commended to the Board of Directors of 
the Association by many trusted ad- 
visers, by the Committee on Religious 
Education, and by the Board of Directors 
of the Sunday School Society.” 


Progress Continues 
at Wollaston, Mass. 


The program of the Wollaston, Mass., | 
branch Alliance for the second conse- 
cutive year, has been selected by the na- 
tional Alliance as the ideal Alliance pro- 
gram and sent to London on the occa- 
sion of the meetings of the British League 
of Unitarian Women held in Whit Week. 
This was pointed out at the annual meet- 
ing of the Wollaston Unitarian Society 
on April 27. Much of the credit for these 
programs goes to Mrs. Arthur T. Brown 
as chairman of the Alliance Program 
Committee. It was also reported that at- 
tendance at the regular Sunday morning 
church services had been ten per cent. 
higher than during last year. Forty-eight 
new families have come into the parish. 
The chureh school, accounted one of the 
best in the denomination, enrolls 171 
children, with twenty-three on the cradle 
roll, and is in charge of thirty-five active 
workers. Fifteen married couples are 
now participating in the Fireside Circle, 
organized for discussion of the problems 
of training children and homemaking. 
George N. Spiess, superintendent of wor- 
ship in the Sunday-school, spoke of the 
gratifying results of the discussions in the 
adult class that meets Sunday mornings 
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before the church service. Another en- 
couraging item was the fact that the 
Young People’s Religious Union branch 
ranked among the first ten societies in 
efficiency and hoped to win a prize this 
year. For this result, credit is due in 
large measure to Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, 
senior councilor, and her three assistants. 

These officers were elected: president, 
Leslie E. Little; clerk, EH. Horton Page; 
treasurer, Harry N. Thomas; collector, 
Nathan S. Robinson; Parish Committee— 
Percy A. Hull, Mrs. William L. Merrill, 
John A. Hamilton, Henry R. Austin, Miss 
Evelyn Johnson; member of the Executive 
Committee of the Church School, Mrs. 
Hubert C. Seymour; chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for next year, 
James Geddes. Rey. Arthur T. Brown is 
minister of the church. 


Pitt Dillingham 


What would one mean by a “sky-blue 
optimist”? One would mean a man 
whose faith in righteousness and the 
universal spirit of Divine Love was so 
clear and strong that nothing could shake 
his confidence in the final outcome of 
every good endeavor—that “however 
things may seem, no good thing is failure 
and no eyil thing success.” 


Such a man was Pitt Dillingham, whose 


earthly life was closed at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on April 2, 1926, and in whose 
memory a service was held at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on May 11. 
The service was conducted by Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., with tributes 
by Dr. James E. Gregg, president of 
Hampton Institute, Hmanuel Brown, prin- 
cipal of the Street Manual Training 
School at Richmond, Ala. and Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot of Boston. 

Pitt Dillingham was born at Norridge- 
wock, Maine, in 1852. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1873, and 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 1876. 
His mother was a Swedenborgian, cherish- 
ing the sweetness and beauty of that faith 
throughout her life; his father was a 
Universalist minister. That the son chose 
Harvard for his theological training and 
entered the Unitarian ministry testifies 
to his free and independent spirit; and 
that he kept many of the characteristics 
of his mother’s religious faith and of his 
father’s sturdy beliefs bears witness to the 
breadth and universality of his own 
spiritual sympathies. 

His first settlement was in Charles- 
town, Mass., where he ministered for 
twelve years. This was followed by 
shorter periods at Buffalo, N.Y., and at 
Uxbridge and Brockton, Mass. In every 
community he served, his ministry was 
characterized not so much by emphasis 
upon theological doctrines, or the church 
as an institution, as by the practical ap- 
plication of religion to life—to the solution 
of social problems. Religion meant to 
him loving God and man. It was in large 
measure both ethical and spiritual. He 
loved his fellow men. He loved God. He 
was himself lovable and beloved. 

_. The outstanding contribution of Mr. 
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Dillingham’s ministry to social welfare 
was his work as principal and chaplain of 
the Calhoun Colored School, and as 
director of social settlements in Lowndes 
County, Alabama, where this School was 
situated. To this, Dr. Gregg, at the 
memorial service, called special attention, 
naming Mr. Dillingham as one of the 


pioneers in this type of educational and 


industrial service. 

The School was founded by Miss Char- 
lotte R. Thorn and Miss Mabel Dilling- 
ham in 1892. The site was chosen, after 
consulting Booker T. Washington, because 
it was the neediest region in the South, 
in the heart of the Black Belt—Lowndes 
County—where out of a population .of 
87,000, 32,000 were Negroes. Miss Dilling- 
ham died in 1895, and it was then that 
her brother, at that time in Brockton, 
decided to take up the work to which 
she had given her life and to which he 
felt himself called. That it took courage 
and meant sacrifice goes without saying; 
but it was for him a labor of love, and 
it proved to be a happy life, Mr. Dilling- 
ham acting as principal with Miss Thorn 
for fifteen years. It was in truth only a 
continuance of his work as a Christian 
minister. The School became his reli- 
gious center. The: county became his 
parish. He was teaching and preaching 
religion every day of his life. The 
School, the farms, the settlements, were 
only means by which the development of 
manhood and womanhood were to be made 
possible for this people—the channels 
through which a freer and nobler life 
were to flow. He went about doing good. 
He did much actual preaching, not only 
at the School but at Negro meetings 
through the county, at camp meetings, 
cottage meetings, and other gatherings. 
He loved to talk to the people; he was 
fond of them personally; he was fond of 
their music and loved their “spirituals” ; 
he had a keen sense of humor and could 
enter into their simple, childlike joyous- 
ness; he understood them, and he realized 
that their problems were, after all, the 
problems of all people, whether of the 
white race or of the colored. 

In 1895 he wrote an article for the 
Yale Review upon “Land Tenure Among 
the Negroes,” in which he set forth their 
special problem—describing the credit 
system and the crop-mortgaging system, 
under which the serfdom, not to say 
slavery, of the Negroes had continued, 
rendering it practically impossible for 
them to become truly free and in- 
dependent citizens. But one of the points 
he emphasized reveals his breadth and 
liberality,—although he recognized the 
evils incident to the pernicious prevailing 
system and the necessity of introducing a 
new order of farm-ownership, he under- 
stood the difficulties and the needs of both 
races—of the white farmer as well as of 
the Negro. He also realized that the 
credit system was itself a stage—perhaps 
a necessary stage—in social development, 
and that even under that system the Negro 
had been learning lessons and acquiring 
habits which would enable him later to 
become an independent and able citizen. 
Mr. Dillingham was a pioneer in this 
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farm-ownership plan. Under his guidance 
the School acquired large tracts of land 


and sold it in small farms to the Negroes. 


Neighborhood settlements. were — estab- 
lished and a community spirit successfully 
developed. 

After leaving Calhoun, Mr. Dillingham 
came to live in Boston, but here, again, 
it was not to abandon his work of minis- 
tering to social needs. He never lost his 
interest in Calhoun, but other interests 
moved and attracted him in Boston. He 
was a close friend to the Robert Gould 
Shaw House and a member of its council. 
He was on the advisory board of the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. 
At different times he served as president, 
secretary, and treasurer of the Street 
Manual Training School of Richmond, Ala. 
He was active for several years in the 
Associated Charities of Boston, and he 
was secretary-treasurer of the Harvard 
Divinity School Alumni Association from 
1913 to 1926, thus keeping in touch with 
his Divinity School alma mater and his 
brother ministers. Yes, it was a con- 
tinuing ministry, enduring to the very end. 
“Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, 
when He cometh, shall find so doing.” 
Always, as one of his fellow workers said, 
“his lofty ideals, his sound judgment, his 
fidelity to duty, and his broad sympathy 
made him eminently useful in every field 
he entered.” 

Personally, he was modest and even 
self-effacing. He was—in every true 
sense of that much abused word—a gentle- 
man, both gentle and manly, with strong 
opinions, not afraid to express them, yet 
not aggressive or unappreciative of those 
who differed with him. He was, I think, 
something of a mystic in religion, and 
naturally of a quiet and reserved nature. 
He was a man of great refinement, and 
never thought evil of anyone. He was a 
practical idealist; that is, he had the 
vision of a possible world of bettering 
social conditions, of more nearly equal 
opportunities—a world in which blessings 
should be more fairly and widely dis- 
tributed. Nothing could shake his faith 
in God and human nature, or in the possi- 
bilities of progress. He always greeted 
his friends with a smile, and his good 
cheer was unfailing. He met his own 
disappointments and trials ‘with courage 
and a conquering faith. He loved his 
books; he loved his home and his friends. 
He once wrote, referring to his work at 
Calhoun: “The farm, the home, the school, 
and the church are the four basic in- 
stitutions; the plow, the fireside, _ the 
school flag, and the Cross are the things 
which beckon us—not separately, but 
together, as in organic relation to each 
other.” 

May we not ask this final question— - 
does not such a life, of quiet devotion, 
of unselfish love, of unfaltering courage 
and faith, make the thought of extinction 
impossible, and fill us with a sense of 
the “life that maketh all things new’? 
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One thing that made the powerful. 
preachers of other days was receptive 


listeners—Shreveport Journal, 
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No Set Speeches 


Just conference at Metropolitan churches’ 
spring session 

A conference where the delegates really 
conferred and where all the business was 
dispatched at the supper table was held 
at Orange, N.J., on Sunday afternoon, 
May 10. It was the spring meeting of 
the Metropolitan Conference. 

There were no set addresses. The session 
was conducted as a discussion group under 
the leadership of Dr. John H. Lathrop. 
The question for consideration was “How 
Can Our Liberal Churches Best Serve the 
Life of To-day?” A part of the time was 
spent in discussing the primary aims of 
the church. Five of these aims enlisted 
the general support of the delegates. They 
were, first of all, the cultivation of the 
spiritual life; second, the holding up of 
ideals of character and service; third, 
religious education; fourth, community 
service; and fifth, advocacy of specific 
social reforms. Nearly every person 
present took part in the discussion, which 
lasted two and a half hours. Supper 
was served by the Orange church to 
about one hundred persons. The business 
of the Conference included the report of 
the Committee on Religious Education, 
presented at the supper table, and the 
election of Rey. S. R. Mayer-Oakes as the 
delegate from the Conference to the In- 
stitute of Religious Education at the 
Shoals. 


More Progress, Larger Budget 


An increase in the contribution to the 
Unitarian Pension Society, an increase in 
the minister’s salary, and provision for a 
parish worker were additions to the 
budget approved at the annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on April 19. The Alliance 
reported a good year, with Mrs. Helen HE. 
Russell as the speaker on “The Develop- 
ment of the Protestant Sects.” The Lay- 
men’s League chapter has had for its 
year’s program “The Evidence for Evolu- 
tion.” Professors from the University 
have been the speakers. All of the or- 
ganizations are contributing to a fund for 
the purchase of a new piano for the parish 
house in the autumn. The minister, Rey. 
John Malick, reported on the changes in 
the personnel in the congregation since 
1919. Additions, deaths, and removals 
have resulted in a present constituency 
of 131 persons. Miss Anna Lockwood 
Peterson, David B. Hall, Albert G. 
Muhihauser, and David H. McNeill were 
elected to the board of trustees. 


To Assist at King’s Chapel 


Leslie T. Pennington, who has been 
minister of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society in Lincoln, Mass., since July, 
1925, has been appointed assistant min- 
ister at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
“under an arrangement which leaves him 
free to serve both churches. He will 
continue to be in charge of the Lincoln 

«parish, but will give some week-days and 
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also Sunday evenings to the work of 
King’s Chapel, beginning in the autumn. 
Mr. Pennington was reared in the Friends’ 
Church in Indiana and graduated from 
Earlham College in 1922. After a year 
in business in Denver, Col., he joined 
the Unitarian Church there. He will 


complete his course at the theological 


School in Harvard University next month. 


For Free Speech Right in Boston 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham and Dr. 


‘Samuel McChord Crothers, ministers of 


Greater Boston, Mass., Unitarian Churches, 
and James P. Munroe, prominent Boston 
Unitarian layman, were among the signers 
of a letter to Mayor Malcolm BH. Nichols 
of Boston, protesting against the con- 
tinued interference by city officials with 
the right of free speech. The letter, made 
public April 23, refers particularly to the 
prohibition of the meeting in Paine 
Memorial Hall of sympathizers with 
Anthony Bimba, who was charged and 
later acquitted of seditious utterances; 
and to the interference by city officials 
with a meeting in the same hall to have 
been addressed by Scott Nearing. 

“None of us who present this matter to 
you are doing so because of any special 
interest in common with those who have 
been injured by action of the city,’ says 
the letter. ‘“‘We are, however, greatly 
interested in the maintenance of our con- 
stitutional right of free speech as a 
principle of orderly progress, and are 
deeply concerned over the arbitrary actions 
of city officials. 

“Unlawful actions or utterances at 
meetings should, of course, receive the 
attention of the police; but to assume in 
advance that unlawful actions or utter- 
ances are intended at a meeting or that 
the attempt to hold a meeting is of 
itself unlawful, merely because of the 
supposed views of its sponsors, is a gross 
violation of civil rights and a direct attack 
upon one of our most cherished institu- 
tions. To prevent meetings by such 
methods as threatening hall owners, or by 
deliberately hunting for technical viola- 
tions of the building code, and so forth, 
as a pretext for closing a hall, is neither 
fair nor straightforward and does great 
injury to the reputation of the city.” 


Wichita Church Flourishes 


Dr. Claude E. Sayre, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Wichita, Kan., 
received a permanent call by his congrega- 
tion at the recent annual meeting. Dr. 
Sayre was formerly in the Congregational 
ministry. He entered upon the Wichita 
pastorate eight months ago. A total of 
forty-six members have been received into 
the church fellowship. The year just 
closed was the most successful in the 
history of the church. The treasury has 
a balance on hand and all debts are paid. 

New members added to the Board of 
Trustees were J. W. Rowell, OC. R. Hibar- 
ger, O. P. Shearer, Mrs. Florence. ‘bate § 
and Mrs. C. W. Garnner. 
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Rev. George F. Pratt Dies 


Rev. George F. Pratt, retired Unita- 
rian minister, died at St Petersburg, 
Fla., on May 13, -after a short illness. 
Mr. Pratt had served in the Episcopal 
ministry before joining the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. He was born in Bangor, Me., 
April 5, 1852. After his graduation from 
Bowdoin College and from the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y., he 
was ordained in 1881. He was rector of 
Episcopal churches in Bath, Me., and Clin- 
ton, Mass. He served Unitarian parishes 
in Berlin, Natick, and Dorchester (Christ 
Church), Mass., and in Sanford, Me. 

He retired in 1920 on account of a nerv- 
ous breakdown, and went with Mrs. Pratt 
to St. Petersburg, Fla., where they from 
that time on made their home. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Fannie M. Pratt; three 
daughters, Mrs. E. W. Weeks of St. Peters- 
burg; Miss F. Antoinette Pratt, and Miss 
Mary G. Pratt of Boston, Mass.; and four 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Pratt’s gracious courtesy, genial 
manner, and helpfulness to everyone in 
need made him a host of friends who 
mourn his departure. 


Our President is a regular churchgoer. 
Is your business of greater importance 


than his?— Calendar, First Unitarian 

Church, Winthrop, Mass. ; 
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TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
OHMS UO HUM HINOLUM Ole HiU Te! 
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Human Influence Out of 
the Depths of Time 


(Continued from page 494) 
way of spiritual consecration. Unity in 
things of the spirit, he concluded, must be 
a spiritual unity ; not identity of doctrine, 
but unity of desire; not a law, but a 
loyalty; not a. creed, but a life. 

“In a singular and providential way,” 
he said, “the little group of churches 
which has for generations abandoned dog- 
matic tests, and held fast the tradition 
of practical loyalty, is offered under the 
conditions of the present time a unique 
opportunity to reaffirm its comprehensive 
purpose. This is the last of times for 
Unitarians to regard themselves as a 
separatist sect, sustained through con- 
troversy with less reasonable creeds, or 
satisfied with an attitude of dissent or 
denial. This is a time to strike with re- 
newed confidence into the path to unity; 
to revive the authority of spiritual reli- 
gion; to rejoice in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has set us free; and to welcome 
the affinity of souls which, under varied 
conditions of bondage or misapprehension, 
have abandoned the ddctrinal controver- 
sies which have divided them and are 
turning to the discipleship which unites 
and redeems. Such a program would 
justify the faith and work of churches 
like those represented here, and would 
see them, as never before, ‘removed out 
of a strait into a broad place.’ ” 

The anniversary dinner on Monday 
evening was served to two hundred mem- 
bers and visitors. Arthur W. Blakemore, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, in 
introducing Samuel L. Powers as toast- 
master, remarked on the excellent con- 
dition of the church in all its activities, 
the loyalty of its members and officers, 
and the admirable leadership of the min- 
ister. But he contrasted the enthusiasm 
of the group of men who had built 
this church edifice over forty years ago 
with the same kind of enthusiasm to- 
day, which seems to be devoted in large 
large measure to golf. Two thousand 
men in Newton pay nearly $250,000 a 
year for this sport. He suggested that, 
if the churches of Newton were as well 
supported as the golf clubs, they would 
all be very much better off than they are. 

In delightful story and reminiscence, 
Mr. Powers contrasted the Calvinistic 
atmosphere in which he had grown up, 
and the system of compulsory church- 
going in his academy and college days, 
with the freer conditions of to-day. 
Mayor Edwin O. Childs of Newton paid 
high tribute to the men and women of 
Channing Church whom he had known 
from boyhood and whose lives had 
helped to make the community what it 
is. Dr. Laurens MacLure, rector of 
Grace Church, Newton, brought greet- 
ings from the other churches of New- 
ton, and echoed Professor Peabody's 
appeal for church unity. There were 
also reminiscent addresses by former 
ministers of Channing church, Rey. Harry 
Lutz and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, with 
tributes to departed friends and stimulat- 
ing words to the younger generation. 
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A pleasant feature of the dinner was 
the presence of the daughter of the first 
minister of the church, Miss Mary Evelyn 
Smith of West Newton. It was an- 
nounced that Miss Smith and her brother, 
Robert B. Smith, had presented to the 
church the diplomas conferred upon their 
father, Rev. Joseph C. Smith, by Bowdoin 
College, the bachelors’ degree in 1838 and 
master’s in 1841. 

Among many letters received was one 
from Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Wendte 
of Berkeley, Calif... who were members 
of the congregation of Channing Church 
for ten years. 
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A Beak on Humanism 


“Humanism” is the title of a new vol- 
ume by Curtis W. Reese, just from the 
Open Court Press in Chicago, Ill. It 
“presents religion as the quest for facts 
and values to be used in the enrichment 
of human life, represents a complete 
break with the old theology, and makes 
no effort to harmonize the new faith 
with the old beliefs.” It contains chap- 
ters on ‘“Humafizing Religion,’ “The 
Church,” “Ethics,” “Mysticism,” ‘“Democ- 
racy,’ and other subjects. The book will 
be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 5 

This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 

The American Unitarian Association, 

The Women’s Alliance, 

The Laymen’s League, 

The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY UNITARIAN SHOULD HAVE 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE, by Eart Morse Witsvcr. $2.00 postpaid. This book traces 
the work of the Spirit of Truth through the Christian centuries, culminating in the Unitarian movement 
in America. The purpose is to acquaint Unitarians with their rich religious inheritance, and to summon 
them to such breadth of view and fervency of devotion as shall befit those so richly endowed. 


THE LIBERAL GOSPEL, by Cuarurs H. Lytrizn, Tx.D. Limited edition, $2.00 postpaid. 
These best passages—the high lights of this honored leader of American Unitarianism, selected by the 
Professor of Church History at Meadville Theological School—reveal the soul of Channing. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION, by Januz T. SunpERLAND, Introduction by Davip STARR JoRDAN, 
$1.65 postpaid. This book treats with clearness, vigor, and ample scholarship the whole subject of 
Evolution and Religion, answering the Fundamentalists with the greatest fairness and courtesy, but 
frankly, fully, and without apology or evasion. It claims that the Doctrine of Evolution is not a des- 
troyer, but in the best possible sense a butlder. 


FREEDOM AND TRUTH. Mopzrn Views or Unrrartan Curistianity. By Various Authors. 
$2.00 postpaid. A series of essays on modern views of Unitarian Christianity by prominent repre- 
sentatives of the English and American churches. Written for the celebration of the Centenary of the 
English and American Unitarian Associations. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE AMERICAN, by Epwarp H. Corron, author of “The Ideals 
of Theodore Roosevelt,” etc. English edition, $1.50; English-Italian $2.00. Italian edition, $1.00 
(paper). The author has caught the enthusiastic, daring, battling spirit of the man in addition to the 
biographical facts, important as they are, Fact and incident have been Sport 4 honored but they 
have been kept subordinate to personality. The story is brief, and it should commend itself to those 
who would familiarize themselves with the career of this remarkable man, but who cannot undertake 
to read the larger and more comprehensive works. It is an ideal book for use with young people and 
with those who would learn the ideals of American citizenship. 


OUR HERITAGE OF FAITH, by Pavut Revere Frorarncnham. A Sermon delivered at the 
Centenary Celebration of the American Unitarian Association. Brochure publication, 60 cents post- 
paid, 85 cents postpaid (boxed). A thoughtful, impressive recognition of the accomplishments of 
the Unitarian fellowship and the prophetic utterance of the future. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE, by Janez T. SunpeRLAND. $1.65 post- 
paid. This book sets forth the facts forcibly, in the light of large knowledge, yet in an eminently 
candid, catholic and reverent spirit. At once scholarly and popular, it is probably the best exposition 
of the new view of the Bible yet published. 


THE RELIGION OF NEW ENGLAND, by Tomas Van Ness. $1.60 postpaid. An unusual 
presentation, in a concise and clear way, of what has been happening, religiously, in New England since 
its early settlement by the Pilgrims and Puritans, 


A STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN SECTS, by Witt1am H. Lyon. $2.00 postpaid, This book 
aims to present a just and sympathetic account of the history and doctrines of the various religious 
bodies, and to make plain the agreements and differences among them, Each chapter has been sub- 
mitted to officials or prominent members of the sects under consideration, and in every case the cor- 
rections have been incorporated. It is a decidedly complete and interesting volume, and 


valuable for general reading, advanced classes in the church schools, and for Study Classes. 
The above books may be examined at the bookshop. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 


People’s Church, CH1cAGo, Inu.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 


_ Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River; 254 meters. 


. First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Catrir., and Unitarian Church, HoLtywoop, 
Cauir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 P.M. (Hollywood, May 30; Los 
Angeles, June 6.) KNX, Los Angeles; 
3837 meters. i 


First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 ms. WAMD, Minneapolis; 

244 meters. — 


_. Unitarian Church, New Beprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 


First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 


All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WEAM, North 
Plainfield; 261 meters. 


Church of Our Father, PortLaNnD, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 


First Unitarian Church, RocHEsTER, N.Y. 
—Sunday service at 11 a.m. every second 
week. WHEC, Rochester; 258 meters. 
(Next broadcasting May 30.) 


First Unitarian Church, San Dr1&Eco, 
Catir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego ; 245.8 meters. 

Church of the Unity. SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 383 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting June 13. 


Special broadcastings 


First Unitarian Church, Prrrssuren, 
Pa.—Morning service at 11 a.m., June 6. 
_ KDKA, Pittsburgh; 309 meters. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 


Form Priestley Federation 


The Joseph Priestley Federation of 
Young People was organized in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on Saturday, May 8. Sixty 
delegates from the young people’s soci- 


- eties of Washington, D.C., Baltimore, | 


Md., Lancaster, Pa., Germantown, Pa., 
the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Wilmington, Del., attended the 
organization meeting. Mr. Charles War- 
ner, Jr., of the Wilmington church wel- 
comed the delegates, and was followed by 
Miss Nancy Harsh, Middle Atlantic States 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., who described 
the activities of young people’s federa- 
tions in other sections. At the evening 


oo 


Lan 


_ was followed by a gathering in the parish 
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meeting. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin gave 
an address on Joseph Priestley. This 


Some Timeless Messages 


house, where the Washington young people 


presented one of Christopher Morley’s of the Christian F aith 

one-act plays. The sessions concluded 4 

with a candlelight service, Twelve sermons preached in the 
The following officers were elected: Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 


President, Frederick C. Markus of Wash- N.Y., by Rev. Frederic W. Smith. 
ington ; first vice-president, Willard Brown 
of Baltimore; second vice-president, 
Robert Grant of Trenton, N.J.; secre- 


On sale, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
128 Third St., Newburgh, N.Y., and 


tary, Dorothy Epting of Philadelphia; 299 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
treasurer, Warren Rehm, Jr., of Lan- 3 5 
caster; director, Miss Marion Betts of Price, $1.50... Postpaid. 
Wilmington. 
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@ One telephone call cuts out two let- 
ters, and all the time between. 


@ It puts your personality into adjust- 
ments, requests, purchases, sales. 
As a medium of contact, it is second 
only to talking face to face. 


q It makes the wheels of industry run 
smooth. 


@ Are you realizing all its possibilities 
in your business? 


@ New England is at your elbow. 


@ For a call anywhere in Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, give your local 
operator the exchange name and the 
telephone number. Hold the line 
for a completed connection or a re- 
port. “Information” will supply the 
number if you do not know. It’s 
almost like a local call. 


®, New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
O. J. IVES, Division Manager 
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God dwells in the 
secret place of 
man’s SOUL and 
there is found 
by him who 
SEEKS 


Personals 


Charles A. Gates, prominent Unitarian 
layman who has been active in religious 
education and young people’s work, has 
been appointed chairman of the newly 
created Advisory Council on Crime Pre- 
vention (Massachusetts), and the follow- 
ing Unitarians are among the members 
of the Council: Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
head of the Department of Social Hthiecs 
in Harvard University; Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick, representing the Massachusetts 
branch of the National Civie Federation ; 
William N. Howard, master of the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange; Robert W. Kelso, 
executive secretary of the Boston, Mass., 
Council of Social Agencies; Mrs. Winona 
Osborne Pinkham, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Civic League. At the 
organization meeting on May 12, Dr. Cabot 
was elected Chairman of the Council. 


Dr. Edward H. Bradford, famous 
orthopedic surgeon of Boston, Mass., who 
died May 7, was a member of King’s 
Chapel (Unitarian) in Boston. He was 
responsible for the founding of the In- 
dustrial School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children (Boston) ; he served at one time 
as dean of the Harvard Medical School: 
and he was co-author of a “Treatise on 
Orthopedic Surgery.” He was formerly 
president of the American Orthopedic 
Association and he was a member of 
Several other medical and surgical so- 
cieties. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach attended the 
twenty-fifth anniversary reunion of his 
class in the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, in Lancaster, Pa., on 
May 11. The same day he spoke in chapel 
to students of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege,’ also an institution of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 


Prof. Nevil Norton Evans, who recently 
addressed the Sunday morning Unitarian 
congregation in Ottawa, Ont., is a member 
of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, P.Q. He is head of the 
Department of Chemistry in McGill Uni- 
versity. His sister, Mrs. George C. Wright, 
is president of the Ottawa branch of the 
Women’s Alliance and vice-president for 
Canada of the national Alliance. 


Miss Harriet Brewster, a member of 
the First Church in Dedham, Mass., has 
been elected a member at large of the 
Planning Board of Dedham. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T Oo R a fd 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Preswwent, Mrs, E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G, Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SreveEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw YorE CuHiIcaGo San FRANcISscO 


PROCT Ole ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate a 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WaLTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 

For the training of Parish eee Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 
Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
eational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its ecur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches, 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 
1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation ameng 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etw. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxn, President. EX. A. Courca, J'reasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Marshall W. Schacht of Darmouth Col- 
lege, a member of the First Parish, Brook- 
line, Mass., won the Golden Rose at the 
May Day Poetry Tournament held at the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. The judges 
were unanimous in awarding first place to 
Mr. Schacht’s poem, “Song for a May Day 
Dance.” 


In recognition of the long and devoted 
service of Mrs. Rosalia Rudow to the 
People’s Church in Kalamazoo, Mich., her 
photograph, enlarged and framed, was 
dedicated at the service on April 11, and 
has been hung in the parlors with othe 
pictures which belong to the “history . 
the church. 


i 
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Duties of Religious Liberals 
Dealt with at Chicago Meeting 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals held a meeting at Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, Ill, Thursday, April 8, 
with an attendance and a program the 
most diversified of any meeting yet held. 
The speakers were President Joseph M. 
Tilden of Lombard College, Rabbi Felix 
Levy of Chicago, Dr. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Dr. Stanton Coit 
of London, England. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese presided. : 

President Tilden said that we should 
not “park” our opinions, but keep them 
moving. Rabbi Levy said that religious 
liberals should be careful to keep their 
work on a high rational plane. Dr. 
Lathrop pointed out the need for ssthe- 
tie and emotional elements in liberal 
movements. Dr. Coit isolated . religion 
and gave it a mystical setting to which 
many religious liberals are not accus- 
tomed, but “they heard him gladly.” 
Dr. Reese closed the meeting with the 
benediction: “May we respect differences, 
cherish agreements, and above all foster 
fellowship.” 


Proctor Academy Dinner 


The annual Proctor Academy dinner 
will be held in Boston, Mass., at the 
Hotel Belleyue on Friday, May 28, at 
6.30 p.m. There will be a reception from 
5.30 to 6.30 o’clock. ‘Tickets are $2.00. 
Any friend or anyone wishing to learn 
about Proctor will be welcome at this 
dinner, Reservations should be made not 
later than Thursday, May 27. Address 
A. H. Smith, 1046 Little Building, Boston, 
Mass, 


Rev. Stanley A. Mellor Dies 


Word has recently been received in 
America of the death on April 27 of Rey. 
Stanley A. Mellor of Liverpool, England, 
Unitarian minister of singular power, in- 
fluence, and independence of thought. He 
was educated for the ministry at Oxford 
University and studied as.a Hibbert 
scholar at Berlin and Harvard, receiving 
his doctorate of philosophy at Harvard 
in 1909. 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, in Rotherham, England. Later, 
following a two-year pastorate at Waring- 
ton, he was appointed in 1914 to the pul- 
pit of Hope Street Church in Liverpool, 
in succession to an illustrious line of 


That same year he became 
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ministers. There he remained to the time 
of his death at the age of forty-four 
years. He upheld the great traditions 
of that church, making it stand in the 
city of catholicity and spirituality. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, who conducted a memo- 
rial service in Hope Street Church on 
May 2, pointed out that Mr. Mellor was 
“doomed” by his unusual intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual gifts to live among 
fierce spiritual conflicts. Because his in- 
tellectual insight was so keen, he saw 
the insufficiency of much that passed for 
truth; because his spiritual powers were 
so wakeful, he was distressed by the spir- 
itual sleep of the multitudes. He fought 
his battles heroically in the high tension 
of his nature. 

“What I most honor him for,’ Dr. 
Jacks said, “was the high sincerity which 
characterized his work as a minister of 
religion. He never professed to have 
found a solution for all the mysteries 
of existence. The spiritual life was for 
him an unceasing effort after higher 
things. This made him what every min- 
ister of religion should be—not the 
guardian of a dogmatic fortress where 
all things are held as proved, but the 
leader of a band of brothers who counted 
not themselves to have attained. The note 
of self-complacency was absent from his 
ministry and from his private life. He 
asked much of his followers, but he gave 
all.” 


Service! 


A letter mailed in St. Louis, Mo., on 
May 12, 6.30 p.m., by R. T. Martin, 4525 
McPherson Avenue, of that city, was ad- 
dressed to 

ry “Hditor of a Protestant paper 

“Tf none 
“Hditor of a newspaper 
“Boston, Mass.” 


The Boston Post Office promptly marked 
it “CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street,” 
and delivered it. 


To Hold Ministers’ Institute 


The 1926 session of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Institute will be held at Deerfield, 
Mass., Monday, September 13, to Thurs- 
day, September 16, it is announced by 
the Committee in the Institute, of which 
Dr. Frederick Gill is chairman and Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes is secretary. 
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Accepts Call to Sharon, Mass. 


Rey. Walter C. Pierce has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Society in 
Waverley, Mass., to accept a call to the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Sharon, 
Mass. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 
sports under supervision. Care of ahome. Forty 
boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 
a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 
June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rey. 
Henry E. Pouiey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 


= Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse, 
Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate cerd furnished on request. 


MAKE PLANS EARLY for your Summer Vaca- 
tion! We offer good accommodations in our 
small hotel in village, within visiting distance 
of the White Mountains. Freedom from hay 
fever. Correspondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. 
NewMAN, Heights House. Lunenburg, Vt. 


A MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN WOMAN, gradu- 
ate attendant and companion, with much ex- 
perience, desires position with elderly lady or 
gentleman, where intelligent and helpful serv- 
ice would be appreciated ; or as nurse for little 
girl over four years old. Excellent Unitarian 
references. Address C-106, Tum CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Have You Made Your Reservation at 


STAR -ISLAND | 
General Conference, July 17-31 


First Week 


Rev. Epwarp H. Corron 


Dr. L. R. G. CraANDON 
Rev. Joun Haynes Hotmes and others 


A Rich Program 


Rey. Apotreu RossBacu 
’ Rev. Preston Brapiey and others 


Second Week 
Rev. KeNNETH GESNER 


Teacher: “Name a very popular gen- 
eral.’ Bright Boy: “General holiday.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Scenario Writer: “Here’s a film version 
of Aristophanes’ ‘The Frogs.’” Director: 
“No, the public’s tired of war pictures— 
we want a comedy.—Life. . 

i 
i 


“They’re nice,’ said one of the char- 
acters of Edna Ferber, “but they don’t 
have much fun. They’re all trying to be 
something they're not, and that’s such 
hard work.” 


Artist: “Dobbins, the art critic, slated 
my pictures unmercifully.” Friend: ‘Oh, 
don’t take any notice of that fellow. He 
has no mind of his own; he only repeats 
like a parrot what everybody else is say- 
ing.”—T'it-Bits. 


A disgruntled composer met a Broad- 
way producer and demanded: “Why do 
you keep reviving Gilbert and Sullivan? 
_Is it to save royalties?” “No, and I'll 
prove it. Write me something better.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Visitor: ‘Nothing stirring on the cam- 
pus, I see. Vacation is on?’ Student: 
“Not much. The crew has gone to Billow- 
point, the baseball team is on the Southern 
trip, the track squad is trimming every- 
thing in the West, and 90 per cent. of 
our faculty is attending scientific con- 
ventions abroad—the highest percentage 
of any American university.”—Puck. 


“Am dere anybody in de congregation 
what wishes prayer for deir failin’s?” 
asked the colored minister. ‘Yassuh,” 
responded Brother Jones, “Ah’s a 
spen’thrif’, an’ Ah throws mah money 
’round reckless like.” ‘“‘Ve’y well. We 
will join in prayer fo’ Brotheh Jones— 
jes’ afteh de collection plate has been 
passed.”—American Legion Weekly. 


Meeting his pet enemy on Main Street 
one day, Jim observed, affably, “I was 
sayin’ some good things about you to a 
man this mornin’.” “You was?’ ‘“Yaas. 
I said you had the best cattle an’ sheep 
of any farmer I knowed. An’, what was 
more, I said that pair o’ hosses o’ yourn 
was the finest in Franklin County—wuth 
at least $800.” “Who'd you say it to?” 
queried the flattered foe. “The tax as- 
sessor.”—The Outlook. 


_ Country folk are not always so lacking 
in enterprise as is generally supposed 
_(observes a correspondent writing to the 
Manchester Guardian from a Cheshire 
village). The wife of a house painter 
and decorator ran away and has refused 
to return. The bereaved husband, taking 
advantage of the buzz of interest thereby 
aroused, has inserted in the local paper 
the following advertisement: “Show prac- 
tical sympathy—and place your orders 
for spring decorations with : 


He was so polite to ladies, says Life, 
that a young woman who was visiting 
the family with which he lived grew 
quite enthusiastic. “Oh, he’s such a per- 
fect gentleman!” she exclaimed. “He 
always remembers the little things that 
mean so much.” “Yes,” agreed her host- 
ess. “For example, he and his wife were 
coming down from the roof in the elevator 
last evening. I boarded the elevator at the 
fourth floor, and the instant I entered 
he removed his hat and held it in his 
hand all the rest-of the way down.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. ; 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confiential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Bo:ton, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


_A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and 
fruit from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, 
electric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
‘“*THE KERN” 


squares from new Washington 
Auditorium. The facilities of a hotel 
with the atmosphere of home. TFifty 
quiet guest rooms, each with running 
water. Many free baths, also private 
ones. Excellent, inexpensive dining rooms 
near. Garage on premises. Free map 
sent. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 
“G” St., Northwest. 


Two 


MINISTER WANTED 


The First Unitarian Church of 
Youngstown, Ohio (population 
160,000), is in need of a minister. 
Splendid opportunities for the 
right man. Communications con- 
fidential. Apply to 


H. G. R. BENNETT, Secretary 
366 Lexington Ave., Youngstown, O. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1765 
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The Letter from Europe, by 8. I. Tonjoroff. . 


488 
“Tf All Churches Could Forget—And Unite,’ 
by Augustus P. Reccord.......- . +. 489 
“We Have No Quarrel With Religion”—Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico, by Hubert C. Herring 490 
Humanist Sympathies and Antipathies, by 
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Human Influence Out of the Depths of Time, 
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Addendum to Genesis . « « « « « + « « 493 
Religion Around the World ...... 496 
“The Play’s The Thing” ; 
Mr. Lewis and His Prize, by A. R. H.; A Prize 
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Scampering Ponies, by Winifred Davidson . . 499 
Patience Rings, by Margaret Hill . .... 500 
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To An Ancient Lilac, by Lila Frost Sprague . 491 
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Lullaby, by Catherine Parmenter ..... 500- 
Church Notes «5°: . ‘ii,’ 01) oe 
Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 


ing service at 11. Rey. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., Minister. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M, Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church school at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. i 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister, 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold HB. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Brown. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 A.M., 
Chureh school. Waitstill H. Sharp, superin- 
tendent. 11 A.m., Morning service. Chorus 
choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor-- 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Hdward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Communion service immediately 
after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all I : 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
welcome. 
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